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his article deals with archival 
} and library sources which are 
; often not the focal point of family 
* research." Nevertheless, they are 
& suitable for learning about the living 
: conditions and surroundings of 
particular individuals or their fami- 
; lies, and sometimes give birth, 
k marriage, or death data. Some of 
Athem may be particularly useful 
‘ when one already knows the person's 
„ profession and residence. These 
sources include: 


El. Trade 

© [Handelsregister] 
; Already in the 19th century, traders 
‚and trading companies had to be 
; listed in trade registers. The legisla- 
; tion on trade registers varies in each 
German state, but the main points 
# are the same. Entries in trade regis- 

ters include: 
 e name ofthe trader 
«e name ofthe company or firm 


Registers 


6 Rarely-Used Sources for 


Jewish Family Research in Germany 
By Angelika G. Ellmann-Krüger, Berlin, Germany 







« principal place of business 
+ other details. 
The complete record reflects all 
events during the existence of a 
trading company, such as the 
names of the partners (who are 
often relatives of the owners of the 
company), changes in the profile of 
the company, etc. In Prussia, trade 
registers, as well as the complete 
records, are maintained in the rele- 
vant trade court [Handelsgericht). 
Older records of trading companies 
are available in local archives, 
Examination of the registers is free 
of charge to the general public. 
Researchers must know either the 
name of the owner of the company 
or the company name. To find the 
relevant Handelsgericht, choose 
the website of the city and click on 
the relevant address, entering 
<http://www.NAME OF THE 
TOWN (German version of the 


(Continued on page 4) 
































Evidence: The Fate Of The Last Jews Of Schneidemühl 
By Peter Simonstein Cullman, Toronto, Canada 


: M:* than six decades after the 

onset of the Shoah, a newly 
Ö discovered set of documents leads 
» me to the truth of events. 


* The following is a brief account of 
5 one specific aspect of my ongoing 





research: the discovery and 
evaluation of documents that lead 
me to the unfolding of specific 
events that sealed the fate of those 
Jews who still lived in and around 
Schneidemühl in early 1940. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Karen Franklin, New York City, NY, USA 


Obermayer Award 


he was in her mid-80s and had 

never before traveled by plane. 
Yet this arduous trip was worth the 
hardship. As Mrs. Schmid slowly 
made her way to the podium ‚in 
Berlin to accept the German Jewish 
History Award for her late 
husband’s lifetime of service to the 
former Jewish community of 
Ichenhausen, the audience was 
hushed and deeply moved. 


Mrs. Schmid, the widow of Moritz 
Schmid, accepted one of five 
awards presented on 13 November 
2000 in Berlin’s historic Oranien- 
burgerstrasse Synagogue building. 
The event was the culmination of 
an idea that was set into motion 
months earlier. 


On 30 June 2000 the award pro- 
gram was made public on GerSIG 
(the German Jewish Forum of the 
internet site, JewishGen) where it 
was announced that the German 
Jewish Community History Council 
of the Obermayer Foundation 
would be presenting awards to five 
Germans who have made extra- 
ordinary contributions to preserving 
the Jewish history, culture, heritage 
and structures of their own com- 
munities. 


There are hundreds — perhaps thou- 
sands — of Germans who have vol- 
unteered enormous amounts of time 
or dedicated their lives to such 
activities. Jewish genealogists are 
the beneficiaries of their extensive 
work. The awards demonstrate our 
recognition and expression of our 
appreciation. 


There was an outstanding response 


to the Call for Nominations, and as 
a result, we received many nomina- 
tions from all over the world. The 
committee selecting the awardees 
consisted of Karen Franklin (New 
York), Ernest Kallmann (Paris), 
Werner Loval (Jerusalem), Sara 
Nachama (Berlin), Arthur Ober- 
mayer (Boston) and Monika 
Richarz (Hamburg). 


The five awardees honored at the 
Berlin ceremony at Centrum 
Judaicum on November 13 were: 
Gisela Blume (Fuerth) -- nomi- 
nated by Willie Glaser (Quebec), 
Frank, Helen, Werner and Sylvia 
Spiegel (Atlanta, Georgia), and Mi- 
chael Bernet (New York); Joachim 
Hahn (Plochingen, near Stuttgart) - 
- nominated by Werner L. Frank 
(Los Angeles, California); Ottmar 
Kagerer (Berlin) -- nominated by 
Siegfried Jarosch (Berlin); Gernot 
Roemer (Augsburg) -- nominated 
by Armold Erlanger (Melbourne, 
Australia); and Moritz Schmid 
(Ichenhausen, near Ulm) -- nomi- 
nated by Arnold Erlanger 
(Melbourne, Australia). 


The awardees received a framed 
certificate, an honorarium, recogni- 
tion in national and local press, and 
travel to the award ceremony. The 
committee was surprised to realize 
that all ofthe nominators were Jews 
who were bom in Germany. The 
selection process was extremely 
difficult; over 20 worthy nominees 
who were not selected for awards 
received Certificates of Commenda- 
tion by mail. 


The German speakers at the cere- 
mony were Rabbi Andreas 
Nachama, President of the Berlin 
Jewish Community and Richard 
Fuehrer, the President of the Berlin 


Bundestag. The international speak- 
ers were Karen Franklin, Rabbi An- 
drew Baker (American Jewish 
Committee), and Arthur Ober- 
mayer. Another extremely moving 
presentation at the ceremony was 
made by eighty-four-year old 
Arnold Erlanger and his daughter, 
who came all the way from 
Melbourne, Australia to honor the 
memory of awardee, Moritz 
Schmid. 


The award ceremony received very 
good press coverage in Berlin and 
other German cities. Photos and 
more information can be found 
about awardees, the selection board 
and the nature of the award at: 
<http://people.ne.mediaone.net/ 
obermayer/award> 


The committee is presently plan- 
ning for the next award process and 
ceremony. The ceremony is 
expected to be held in January 2002 
in conjunction with the 27 January 
2002 German Holocaust Memorial 
activities, and may be coordinated 
with ceremonies in the Berlin 
parliament. Postings about the 
award process will be made on 
GerSIG and Stammbaum in the near 
future. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

name).de>. For example, to find the Handelsgericht 
for Frankfurt an der Oder, enter <http://www. 
frankfurtoder.de/>. If unsuccessful, ask the munici- 
pal authorities. 


From the 19th century (1864 in Prussia), the law 
required companies to publish, in an official publi- 
cation, entries identifying it by name, principal 
place of business, etc. Official publications in 
Prussia, for example, are the Königlich Preussischer 
Staats-Anzeiger (1848- 
1871) and, dating from the 
founding of the German 
Reich in 1871 to 1945, the 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger 
und Preussischer Staats- 
anzeiger, for all Germany. 
For certain periods in a des- 
ignated area, entries appear 
in monographs, such as in 
Verzeichniss der in das 
Handels-register des 
Königlichen Stadtgerichts zu 
Berlin eingetragenen Einzel- 
firmen, Gesellschaften, 
Genossenschaften und Pro- 
kuren. [List of companies, 
corporations, cooperatives, 
and business agents listed in 
the commercial register of 
the Royal Court of the City 
of Berlin]. See the list of 
references below. For 
entries for the year 1864, see 
figure 1. Among other data, 
one may find the maiden 
name of female owners. 


Firmen. 


Theodor &: 
Elias 2, Cohn. 


Bietor Cohn. 
Lion Mi. Cohn. 


®&. M. Cohn & Sohn. 


@. 3. Se 8 Go. 
& Kirch: 
S. den 
2. Ioel Cohn. 
D. Cohn jr. 
SDirib Cohn. 


One example of what one may find in the Handels- 
register is a record from the Trade Court in Berlin 
concerning Jewish owners. As was customary, the 
record included the names of the associates, their 
address, the departure of one ofthe associates as a 
result of his death, the assets, etc. However, the 
most interesting event was in 1938 when the firm 
was sold to an "Aryan" businessman for a very low 
price. Generally, such an event means that the firm 
had been "Aryanized". Needless to say, the former 
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proprietors were ultimately among the victims of the 
Holocaust. 


2.Official Register of Craftsmen 
[Handwerksrolle| and Register of Apprentices 
[Lehrlingsrolle]: 


Coneurrent with emancipation legislation at the 
beginning of the 19th century, Jews worked, with 
increasing frequency, as craftsmen. In Germany, 
craftsmen are organized into guilds, such as the 
guilds of goldsmiths, cloth workers, plumbers, or 


Figure 1: 


| Yuhaber und Prokuriften, 


Ifvor Gohn- 
Afcher Hirjch Friedländer. 
Theodor Bohn. 
Elias Cohn. 
Frau Cohn, Banny, geb. 
BDod. 


Bictor Cohn. 

.. Som, Betty, geb-|R 

Anton u und Heinrich 
Zudiwig Eobn. 

Samuel Meyer Cohn. 

Michaelis Cohn. 

Epbraim Cohn. 

Jacob Eohn. 

Iidor Kirfchitein. 

Seimann Cohn. 

Rouis Cohn. 

Du aa 

Hirfch Kohn. 


Stralauerfir. 32. 
Kraufenftr. 32. 
Spandauerftr. 9. 
Kurftr. 1. 


Grünftr. 26. 
RI. Mränbentenftr r£ 


Spandauerftr. 62. 


Aleranderftr. 55. 
Klofierfir. 20. 


gerne ugg 44. 
Be IRRE. 75. 


un 





Verzeichniss der in das Handelsregister des Königlichen 
Stadtgerichts zu Berlin eingetragenen Einzelfirmen, 


Gesellschaften, Genossenschaften und Prokuren, 1864. 


glaziers. All independent master craftsmen had and 
still have to be registered in official registers of 
craftsmen. These registers contain: 

® name ofthe master craftsman 

® his date of birth 

® the date of joining the guild 

e histrade address. 
When he died, his name was crossed off, and some- 
times the date of his death was added. (See figure 
2). 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Figure 2: 


ERER PP, Bachbihe H 
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EEE nen N ud 


gern 


Misch 5 Ir u ie 


Misch Karl up te Ihzrsscechr IE 


Stammrolle der Klemper-Innung zu Berlin 19/20 Jahrhundert 
[Official Register of the Pumbers' Guild of Berlin]. Landesarchiv 
Berlin. - Call number: B Rep. Acc 1764., Nr. 57 


Apprentices also had to register in the guild's 
registers of apprentices. The information in them 
often includes: 

* name ofthe apprentice 

«e dateand place of birth 

« name ofthe master 

« period of required service to the master 

« additional notes. 


Every guild had and still has its own official 
register. Of course, they differ slightly from guild to 
guild and from one German state to the other. These 
registers are maintained at the regional Chamber of 
Handicrafts [Handwerkskammer]. At present in 
Germany, there are 55 different chambers of handi- 
crafts. Older registers are in local archives, based 
upon the guild district in which they were originally 
kept. To find a craftsman, it is necessary to know 
the handicraft he practiced and the place where he 
resided. Examination of the registers is free of 
charge to the general public. To find the relevant 
Handwerkskammer enter the URL of the Zentral- 
verband des Deutschen Handwerks: <http://www. 
zdh.de/>. Click on "Organisationen des Deutschen 
Handwerks,” then “Handwerkskammern." A link to 
addresses should appear. 


Several lists of Jewish craftsmen have appeared in 
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print, but they are not nearly as revealing as the 
registers themselves. However, the lists are in major 
libraries. See the list of references for an example of 
such a list. 


3. Official Gazettes [Amtsblatt] 

Official Gazettes are organs of a sovereign or of a 
public authority and announce official news. Several 
of them date from the end of the 18" century. 
Official gazettes may include other information, 
such as announcement of the start of a business, job 
advertisements, price lists, and patent applications. 
They also publish wanted circulars, which include 
personal descriptions of the person wanted for a 
crime, and passports for Jews. See figure 3. More- 
over, these gazettes contain lists of expelled persons 
who were suspected of having been beggars, vaga- 
bonds or foreigners in the German state publishing 
the gazette. Most such expellees were Jews. 


Valuable information for Jewish family research in 
the official gazette of the relevant German state 
includes surname adoption lists, which appeared in 
the 19" century. The date of emancipation and thus 
the required name adoption may be found in the 
article by R. Blumenthal, C. Fraenkel und J. Raba 
titled “Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Figure 3: 


Ertra»- Blatt 
um Dr 
3aften Sthe des Amts -Bilattd' der Königl. Kurmärk, Negierung. 
m —————— 


Fi Seagbzisge grmefinen järikt 
wegen ‚genen u tett en 
ar ag Revin und Bug rt, Beffeln entlebigt, 
und mit 


on 

Da am der MWiederhab diefer verfihmigcen Diebe ehr Belegen; 

fo werden alle jebe Bellen unb behörben hierdurch), gegen Ertfeilung ber 

Meverfolien und Erftattung der Kup, fa erfucht, beide im ugsfal anzußalı 
tem und gu üfeer Abhelung Machricht erteilen zu laffen. 

a at ke ya, an te, SO 

aus 29 Jahr alt, 5 Fu 
mirelmäßiger Beisesfonftiturion. 4 Haare find fdmwarjbraun 


= ae und auf dem Kopf dar er eine kahle Blake, feine arg or 
-gefund, feine Augen blau, feine Augenbraunen fhwarjbraun, und feine Mafe 
aufgeworfen, unb fein fdymargbraumer 'enbart 
Eeeudenen bis an - Mund; fein Kinn ijt orbimair. Belleibec ift berfelbe mic einem 
jeberrod, weiß piquener Weite mit geiblihen Blumen, rothem Tuch 

et er a gelben eg, blau umd weißen gingdam Pantalons, rundem Hut, 


, der Mund If etwas 


impfen und ey 
if ar Zahr alt, von Königsberg in Preußen gebürtig, 5 Fuß 
und } groß, hat fhmwarzbraume abgefchnictene Haare, etwas gewölbte Stirn, 
ftarfe fhwatzbraune Augenbraunen, graue Augen, gewöhnlichen 9 u, „beiibraus 


Wanted circular, including personal description. Amtsblatt der 
Königlichen Kurmärkischen Regierung. Extra-Blatt zum 32. Stück, 





(Continued on page 6) 
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in European Jewish Communities, in Palestine, and 
in Israel”, that lists dates of the name adoption for 
all German states; entries indicate beginning and 
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An official gazette includes a table of contents and 
some of them also include a subject index. In such 
cases, use the subject heading. "JUDEN" to find 
listings about Jews. 


Figure 4 


Verzeichniß der in dem rechtsrheinischen Theile unseres Verwaltungsbezirks wohnenden selbständigen Einwohner jüdischen Glaubens, 
welche für sich und ihre Angehörigen erbliche Familiennamen angenommen haben 





Des selbständigen jüdischen | Gewerbe oder 
Einwohners bisheriger 
Familienname 

Familienname 


Geschäft 








Neu gewählter Vornamen der 
oder 
beibehaltener 


Familienname }Ehefrau 





eg 


Wittwe Herz 
Levy, geborene 
Diesenthal 
Rosenthal Metzger und Lieberhausen | Gummersbach 
Krämer geborene 
Stierstadt 


Amtsblatt der Königlichen Regierung zu Köln. Beilage zu Stück 27, 1846, Vol. 31, pp. 1-19 


ending dates for which each institution, usually the 
synagogue, kept vital records. For Prussia, see pp. 
111-112. See the list of references below. In the 
name adoption lists, prior names are not usually 
given, but the residence and the county or district, 
and, sometimes, the name of the wife and children 
are also provided. For example, the list of references 
discusses the "Verzeichniss der in dem 
rechtsrheinischen Theile unseres Verwaltungs- 
bezirks wohnenden selbständigen Einwohner 
Jüdischen Glaubens, welche für sich und ihre An- 
gehörigen erbliche Familiennamen angenommen 
haben," [List of the independent Jewish inhabitants 
residing in the Right-Rhine part of our administra- 
tive district who adopted inheritable family names 
for themselves and their families]. This name 
adoption list contains the names of 838 family heads 
with their wives and children. An excerpt is shown 
in figure 4: The entries include the former name of 
the family head, his profession, the place of 
residence, the new name and the names of his wife 
and children. 





4. Wanted Persons Lists |Fahndungsblatt| 
Beginning in the 19th century, several German 
states published listings of wanted persons. Such 
publications include the Sächsisches Fahndungs- 
blatt, used exclusively to search for criminals. Addi- 
tionally, starting in 1899, the Deutsches Fahndungs- 
blatt appeared. It covered the whole German Reich. 
Descriptions of wanted persons included a personal 
description in addition to the name and place of 
birth of the suspect. From about 1900 onwards the 
lists also included photographs of the wanted 
persons. Official gazettes and wanted persons lists 
are available in some reference libraries; see the 
Reference List, below. 


To search for the sources mentioned in sections 3 
and 4 above, enter the URL (address) of an online 
catalogue, such as DBILink <http://www.dbi-link.de>, 
and then choose "Serial Data- 
base" [Zeitschriftendatenbank]. "Search terms" for 
Official Gazettes are "Amtsblatt" and "Regierung." 
For wanted persons lists, use the search terms 
"Fahndung," “Polizeilich" or "Verbrecher". One can 


(Continued on page 7) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

use <http://www.subito-doc.de/ > to order copies of 
magazine articles for a fee. Click on "Guest Ac- 
cess". Access to the search lists is free of charge and 
unrestricted, with no user number or password re- 
quired. 


5. Midwife Diaries [Hebammentagebücher] 

Even before the 18" century, the public health 
system was strictly regulated. Among the regulated 
professions was that of midwife. A woman working 


topograpbische Bezeichnung 
der Communsleinheiten. 


k: 450 
"1468 
ft 

"945 
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restricted. They are difficult to find, and one has to 
ask specific regional archives if any exist there. 


6. Topographical and Location Directories 

Topographical and location directories can identify 
the location where ancestors lived. Even though 
they do not list names of individuals or families, 
directories may supply information about a certain 
family if they record the religion of the inhabitants. 
Additionally, these hand-books give information 
about the district and county, police district, civil 


III. Kreis Oppeln. 


uses irn Bevölkerung am 1. December 1871. 


Alter u. Schulbildung. Pers. (Gebrochen 
Deren, Personen Tal 


8 e 10 Iahı all: | 


slige 
Ps ih IE 





lmmt 
Ix 





Kae |" 
ges; Jar Ei 
18 


WEUREEERREEEIM 
BESEHEUEEEE 


Die Gemeinden und Gutsbezirke des Preussischen Staates und ihre Bevölkerung 5. Die Provinz Schlesien, 


as a midwife was obliged to keep a diary listing all 
births for which she supplied help. Government 
regulations prescribed the kinds of entries, and the 
distriet physieian supervised the diaries, which 
contain information about the newborn child and its 
parents. 


Medical details of the birth are not as interesting for 
family researchers as are entries for the day and 
hour of the birth, the name, status, age, place of 
residence, apartment number of the parents, how 
many prior births for the mother, and the sex of the 
child. Sometimes the midwife cared for two or three 
generations of one family. After each birth the mid- 
wife had to hand the diary to the district physician. 
Thus, a number of midwife diaries found their way 
into the German archival collections, but access is 





registration office, local court, district court and the 
regional supreme court, etc. Generally, these direc- 
tories are based upon censuses and other official 
material. For example, there is a series of mono- 
graphs Die Gemeinden und Gutsbezirke des 
Preussischen Staates und ihre Bevölkerung, nach 
den Urmaterialien der allgemeinen Volkszählung 
vom 1. December 1871 bearbeitet und 
zusammengestellt vom Königlichen Statistischen 
Bureau, 5. Die Provinz Schlesien, (Communities 
and estates of the Prussian State and their inhabi- 
tants, assembled and compiled by the Royal Bureau 
of Statistics on the basis of the census of December 
1, 1871). Figure 5 shows several locations. Since at 
the time of the census, only a few Jews lived in 
these particular towns, the researcher may fairly 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 
presume that these individuals are members of the 
same one or two families. 


Endnotes 

l. An earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the IAJGS 20" International 
Conference on Jewish Genealogy, 9-14 July 2000, 
Salt Lake City. 
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GerSig Update 
Submitted by John Paul Lowens, Moderator 


alfway through its third year, GerSig, the 

German Jewish Special Interest Group con- 
tinues to grow in numbers. The volume of mes- 
sages posted to the group’s email discussion group 
has increased accordingly. (A membership 
breakdown is at: http://www.jewishgen.org/ 
GerSIG/membership.htm). While the Discussion 
Group continues to be GerSig’s primary activity, 
the GerSig website has recently been updated in 
format and new content added. (http://www. 
jewishgen.org/GerSIG/index.htm) 


Both the GerSig website and Discussion Group/ 
Forum are hosted by JewishGen. As primary 
moderator of the Forum, I am always mindful that 
an efficient search engine at the JewishGen website 
allows the archived postings to be used as a refer- 
ence tool and guide. The value of family name and 
ancestral town name searches is obvious. In 
addition, the GerSig archives can yield contact 
information and descriptions of holdings at German 
regional archives and other repositories of genea- 
logical interest. 


GerSig member Naomi Teveth in Tel Aviv is 
conducting a search of the Internet and posting 


URLs and descriptions of websites of special value 
to German-Jewish genealogy and history research. 
Like everything else posted to the GerSig Forum, 
Naomi’s “Site Cites” can be found easily by using 
the SIG Archive Search tool at JewishGen: (http:// 
www.jewishgen.org/wconnect/wc.isa? 
Jg-Igsys-archpop). 

Recently I began sending a letter to allnew GerS$ig 
member-subscribers requesting they post "INTRO" 
messages to the Forum describing their genealogy 
experience, primary research interests and 
"brickwall" problems. This resulted in a number of 
remarkable research breakthroughs. 


GerSig played a major role in awards presented in 
Berlin in November 2000 by the German-Jewish 
Community History Council of the Obermayer 
Foundation and will do so in the future. (See article 
in this issue “Obermayer Award” for more information- 


Eds.) 


Membership in GerSig is free. Subscription 
information is at our website: (http://www. 
jewishgen.org/GerSIG/email.htm) and also at Jew- 
ishGen: _ (http://www.jewishgen.org/listserv/sigs. 
htm). 





The Development of Jewish First Names In The Austrian Empire 
By Henry Wellisch, Toronto, Canada 


his review of events some 200 years ago in the 

Austrian Empire, is based on a paper by Dr. 
Wenzel Zacek, published in German in 1936, en- 
titled “Eine Studie zur Entwicklung der jüdischen 
Personennamen in neuerer Zeit" [A study of the 
development of Jewish personal names of modern 
times].' The major sources Zacek used were archi- 
val documents from the Czechoslovak ministry of 
the interior in Prague, the city of Prague and the 
National Museum; those were the only documents 
in existence dealing with this subject since the 
archives of the Austrian Ministry of Justice had 
been destroyed in 1927. 


The Josephinian reform of Jewish names 


On 20 July 1836 the Austrian government 
published a decree by which Jews were no longer 
prohibited from bearing German first names, 
including those used by Christians. This event 
brought to a conclusion a process that had started 
fifty years before. 


Emperor Joseph II of Austria, a “progressive” ruler, 
in 1780 introduced far-reaching reforms which 
included also the removal of many restrictions from 
the Jews of the Austrian Empire. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page ]) 
Schneidemühl (known as Pila in pre-partition 
Polish times) and its 
Jewish community 
has held a fascina- 
tion for me over the 
past 20 years, ever Verbreitung der Pen: | ie 
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During those years of searching for family I had 
built up a veritable archive of material pertaining to 
all matters of the Jewish community of Schneide- 
mühl and the history of the city itself. Seemingly 
endless correspondence with various cousins in 
many lands, and the sizeable collection of Jewish 
records which I had painstakingly extracted from 
Schneidemühl's civil birth, marriage & death 
records on LDS (Mormon) microfilms, together 
with a good hunch for ferreting out archival 
material all over the world, had led me to the 
realization that large numbers of Schneidemühl's 
Jewish community were interrelated. In this 
manner I discovered my ancestry in Schneidemühl, 
dating back to the late 1700s. The research had 
enriched my life in a multitude of ways. Most of 
all, I had assembled a family of whom I had known 
nothing at the outset of my quest. 


But in the late 1990s I began to put more method 
into my records. Knowing how little documenta- 
tion on the ultimate fate of the Jews of Schneide- 
mühl was generally extant, I embarked on the 
search for the truth about the destroyed kehilla of 
Schneidemühl. 


Background 

After a history of nearly 300 years, from a mainly 
rural, tightly-knit kahal of the small town of Pila in 
largely feudal Poland of the 17th century to a 
vibrant Jewish city community, renamed 
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Schneidemühl in late 18th century Prussia/ 
Germany, the community had lived from humble 
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H ; During the late 
#6 1920s Schneide- 
\f mühl’s Jewish 
community, to- 
a: gether with other 

small and me- 
dium-sized communities in the newly created 
Posen-Grenzmark Westpreussen, had contracted 
continually and had become a kehilla in the 
process of dissolution. Many of the region’s once 
flourishing communities were decimated following 
the Versailles Treaty and through migration to lar- 
ger centers like Berlin or Breslau, as well as to 
countries overseas. 


The rabbinate of Schneidemühl was still filled until 
the eve of the November pogrom of 1938 when the 
community's last rabbi, Dr. Fritz David Plotke, fled 
to Berlin just steps ahead of the Gestapo who were 
to arrest him at his synagogue. Followed by his 
wife and son, he ultimately succeeded in immigrat- 
ing with great difficulty to the USA in 1940. That 
night the synagogue was set afire and within a few 
months most of the Jewish cemetery was razed. By 
1939 Schneidemühl's population had grown to 
45,000, while the Jewish community had shrunk to 
a little over 100 members, - a mere 0.25% of the 
city's population and a far cry from an erstwhile 
high of over a 1000 members in 1852 when the 
kehilla had constituted an estimated 30% of the 
town’s population. 


Years ago I had examined the entire Schneidemühl 
data of the 1939 German census' in the LDS 
(Mormon) microfilms. Those pages had revealed 
the names and data of 152 persons, of which 114 

(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 10) 
were regarded as so-called full Jews, 14 were half- 
Jews and 24 were quarter Jews, some of the latter 
two groups were living in so-called privileged 
mixed marriages. 


Prior correspondence with survivors had enabled 
me to create a database of 45 families who had 
emigrated, since the early 1930s, to countries as 
diverse as Palestine, USA, Argentina, South Africa, 
Britain, Brazil, Shanghai, the Philippines and 
Sweden. It seemed that those who had remained in 
Schneidemühl by 1940 were to a large extent the 
elderly. 


The first deportations of over 1,200 Jews of 
German nationality of the so-called Alt-Reich 
Gebiet (Germany within its 1937 borders) from 
Stettin to the Generalgouvernement (the area an- 
nexed from Poland in 1939) had taken place on 
12th/13th February 1940. These atrocious expul- 
sions were to signal the beginning of what became 
the Final Solution for Germany’s Jews. Those 
events were later documented in a number of 
books.” However, as far as Schneidemühl's Jews 
were concerned, (contrary to a number of scanty, 
erroneous, “reports” in several books published 
over the past 30 years) close examination of the 
facts before me now revealed that Schneidemühl's 
Jews were not YET affected by the Stettin expul- 
sions — the Schneidemühl detentions took place ten 
days after the events in Stettin! 


My own research? had shown that the exact reasons 
for the deportations of Jews from Stettin, as well as 
those from Schneidemühl shortly thereafter, were 
ambiguous. Both expulsions had been enacted on 
the vague pretext* that the apartments and houses of 
those deported were either urgently needed for 
reasons of wartime economy, in cahoots with the 
local Wehrmacht offices that pretended to be hard 
pressed for additional living quarters for conscripts. 
Other reports mention that the dwellings were 
required to house large numbers of so-called Balten 
Deutsche (Baltic-Germans) who arrived in 
Germany from Lithuania and Latvia, to be resettled 
there. 


The Schneidemühl Stapo (Staatspolizei = State 
police) is said to have given in to the vindictiveness 
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of the city's Nazi party cadre and to the orders by 
the city’s mayor Friedrich Rogausch, newly elected 
in April 1939. Overall it seemed particularly to 
have been the wish of the notorious Gauleiter 
(provincial/district head of the party) of Pommer- 
ania, Franz Schwede-Coburg,” whose pressing goal 
it was to make his Gau (district) judenrein. 


All of the above I had gleaned from close examina- 
tion of a variety of sources over a period of time. 
However, in order to fully explain and document 
the events and consequences that led to the fate of 
Schneidemühl’s remaining Jews I needed more 
details. 


The Paper Trail 

Long sought documentation and clear evidence in 
that context came to me in an unexpected form: a 
sizeable volume of material arrived one day in 
November 2000 from Washington, sent to me by 
Peter Lande with whom I had corresponded for the 
past decade on matters pertaining to, what he liked 
to call “your favorite town,” Schneidemühl. 


That material consisted chiefly of seemingly count- 
less partly faded, smudged or occasionally barely 
legible pages of correspondence, being copies of 
remnants and fragments of archival material from 
the huge collection of files of the Reichsver- 
einigung der Juden in Deutschland.’ This material 
dated from 1938 - 1944,® had survived WW Il and 
had been catalogued and microfiched in Berlin after 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, copies of which are now 
in possession of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in Washington. 


Some of this correspondence between representa- 
tives in Berlin of the Reichsvereinigung and 
Siegfried Sommerfeld, the head of the Jewish 
community of Schneidemühl, that had taken place 
in the years 1940/1942, was now before me to shed 
light on the dark days of February 1940. 


Unexpectedly, I was provided with a startling, 
veritable calendar of events that had begun in 
Schneidemühl five months after the beginning of 
WW Il. I was reminded once again of the meaning 
of the German word Gründlichkeit (thoroughness), 
as far as the vast bureaucracy was concerned that 

(Continued on page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 

had been expended, with particular reference to the 
unfolding Shoah. I had come into possession of an 
astounding paper trail. 


These hundreds of pages of the 60-year-old 
correspondence provided me with some of the 
chilling evidence I had sought for so long. 


The Events 

While none of these papers disclosed exact details 
of what had occurred on that day, the documents 
give a grim account of the fate of more than 500 
detained Jews of the region who had been zusam- 
men-gezogen (gathered), using one of the many of 
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what was to be done with them in the future. (See 
illustration at right) 


According to that tabulated list, 544 detained men, 
women and children were initially kept in three 
locales in Schneidemühl: a number of persons were 
forced to stay in one of the most inhospitable 
locales, the Leichenhalle (the mortuary at the 
Jewish cemetery), another group of persons were 
housed at the Bürgergarten, (a restaurant/beer hall 
on the outskirts of Schneidemühl, at Jastrower 
Allee 84) and a further group of men, women and 
children had to stay in crammed quarters at the 
Gemeindehaus (the Jewish community building at 
Wilhelmsplatz 4, opposite the by then vacant lot 


the Nazi euphemisms, during the 
Aktion of 21 February 1940. 


It now became clear that 160 
persons had been arrested in 
Schneidemühl itself and a further 
384 persons in the wider 
Regierungsbezirk (regional district) 
Schneidemühl, namely in the towns 


of Baerwalde, Dt. Krone, 
Dramburg, Driesen, Flatow, 
Hammerstein, Jastrow, Kallies, 
Krojanke, Landek, Märk. 


Friedland, Neu-Stettin, Ratzebuhr, 
Schönlanke, Schlochau, 
Tempelburg, Woldenberg - all 
within a radius of ca. 80km of 
Schneidemühl.” 


My subsequent analysis revealed 
that those arrested ranged from 2 to 
90 years old, the largest age group 
being that between 50 and 70, 
consisting of ca. 40% of all 
detained. 


One of the most explicit and calcu- 
lating papers I discovered was one 
that listed, in balance-sheet- 
fashion, exactly how many Jews 
had been ensnared by the Gestapo 
on that day in February 1940. It 
also revealed exactly where they 
had subsequently been detained and 


[Transiated, undated document, - probably from late April 1940] 


From ref.: R6 14:003 M*483 - Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington 





Eine following reflects the] ‘Distribution’ of the Jews from the administrative distriet of Schneidemühl who have 
been ‘accommodated’ so far in Schneidemühl and in (he Transit Camp Glowno (Posen), respectively. 


On ıhe 21 February 1940, the Jews who were living in the administrative district of Schneidemühl, were 'gathered' 
in Schneidemühl and "placed’ re an: a ae er nein in a 
it is a matter of $44 persons in total. 


On 22 February 1940 

were sent to Neuendorf 

of these, the following were sent to do forest work: 
into homes & nursing homes: 

into a hospital: 

into Old Age Home Friedenstr. (Berlin): 

into Hospice Lichterfelde: 

into Ihe assembly centre - Nursing Home Ekasserstr.: 
in Neuendorf there are still: 


104 persons 


on 27 February 1940 

were sent with a Hospital Transport 

to the Berlin Jew. Hospital & Hospice Lichterfelde: 
4 of these died 


On 11 March 1940 
Were transported to ibe Transit Camp Glowno/Posen: 


These were released from Glowno 

on 2 April & 6 April to Ihe following locations: 
To Neuendorf: 

To Radinkendorf: 

To a Home in Bielefeld: 

To the Old Age Home Friedenstr. (Berlin): 

To the Hospice Berlin-Lichterfelde: 

To Nursing Homes: 

In Glowno died: 

In Hospital in Posen remained: 


On 4 April 1940 

The following 

weıe taken from Schneidernühl 

to Nursing Homes & Charity places: 
to Radinkendorf: 


to be released separately: 
(specifically to a hospital) 

died in Schneidemühl: 
remaining in Schneidemühl: 


4 persons 
199 persons 544 persons 


(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
where the 100-year-old synagogue used to stand - 
now burnt out and demolished, after Kristallnacht). 


The bank accounts and the residue from the Erlöss 
(proceeds) of confiscated Jewish households, 
totaling ca. RM 120,000, had been seized under one 
of the numerous clauses of the Reichsbürgergesetz 
(Reich citizen law) and placed into a special 
Judenkonto (Jews' account) 


The Lists 

With much patience I gradually deciphered and 
translated all of the nearly 300 copied pages. They 
contained lists of all detained persons, arranged by 
family name, first and maiden name, date and place 
of birth. Often the names were listed together with 
an inventory of a person’s bank account, ranging 
from pennies to thousands of Reichmarks. 


There were lists of names of those who were, over 
the following 20 months, virtually shuffled from 
one locale of detention to another. Many of the 
elderly and infirm were subsequently sent to a 
variety of Jewish hospitals and hospices in Berlin. 
104 persons were initially taken to former Jewish- 
owned farms, the Hachshara youth camps of 
Radinkendorf and Neuendorf on the outskirts of 
Berlin for forestry work, i.e. forced labour. 


Another set of lists stated that on 11 March 1940 a 
transport of 161 persons had initially been sent to 
Glowno, the garrison at the outskirts of Posen 
(Poznan) and forced into barracks.‘” Shortly there- 
after they were to be split into three separate 
convoys for further deportations. One of these 
groups, 38 elderly men and women, many of whom 
were kept together as husband and wives, were then 
bused from Glowno to the distant city of Bielefeld 
in Westphalia. There they were kept for some time 
in crammed quarters in so-called old-age homes, 
while others were once again taken to a variety of 
locales, some in Schneidemühl, others in Berlin. 


In Schneidemühl alone, between 13 March and 11 
June 1940, three women and one man, ranging in 
age from 59 to 72, are reported to have died at the 
Bürgergarten, while three other women, aged 81 to 
86 died while kept in detention at the 
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Gemeindehaus. 


Then there were letters from the Gestapo with 
suggestions, recommendations and datelines, 
besides some responses thereto, and some polite 
attempted interventions from the Reichsver- 
einigung, pertaining to some detainees who ought 
to be moved, for what reasons and what length of 
time, and/or housed in particular centers, locales or 
hospitals. 


Those who had been sent to Berlin and forced to 
live with friends or relatives were relatively free in 
their movements there, considering the times, until 
the onset of the first large-scale deportations that 
began on 18 October 1941. Between June and 
November 1940, seven of the detained Jews were 
allowed to emigrate; most went to Shanghai, the 
last of the few destinations open to Jews at that 
time, 


Following the deciphering of the documents, ] 
embarked on creating a database of all identifiable 
persons found in these papers, as complete as 
possible, - so far 508 names. In the course of my 
research it became evident to me that over a period 
of 18 months (21 February 1940 - 18 October 
1941), - most of the former Jewish inhabitants of 
Schneidemühl and surrounding towns had become 
mere statistics in transport lists. 


In the year ahead further research will be necessary 
to create a fuller account of the fateful events of 
February 1940. I shall endeavour to discover and 
thus memorialize all those individuals who 
emigrated or survived underground, those who 
either died in detention after the Aktion, those who 
committed suicide in desperation, and all others 
who subsequently perished in the concentration 
camps. The result will become one chapter of a 
memorial book of the history of the erstwhile 
kehilla of Schneidemühl. 


Endnotes 
l. The minority census, held 17 May 1939 
under the auspices of the Reichssippenamt, with the 
sole purpose of identifying anyone of Jewish 
descent according to the classifications of the 1935 
(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Nürnberg Laws. 

2. Peiser, Jacob; Die Geschichte der 
Synagogengemeinde zu Stettin; 2. Auflage; Würz- 
burg 1965. Also: Lebenszeichen aus Piaski. Briefe 
Deportierter aus dem Distrikt Lublin 1940-1943; 
München 1968 

3. Telegram of A. Kirk, US embassy in 
Berlin, to Secretary of State, Washington, in: 
Mendelsohn, J. Holocaust, vol. III, p.126-133 

4. Himmler’s speech in February 1940 in 
which he warned other Gauleiter not to expect any 
further plans for deportation from their districts in 
order to create more housing (Longerich, Peter: 
Politik der Vernichtung; p.267/268) 

5. SA-Obergruppenführer, born 5.3.1888 
in Drowöhnen, Kr.Memel. Since 1934 Gauleiter & 
Oberpräsident of Pommerania, since 1.9.1939 
Reichsverteidigungskommissar, Wehrkreis II. 
Sentenced to 10 years prison in 1948. [see p.424, 
Weiss, Hermann: Biographisches Lexicon zum 
Dritten Reich, 1998, as well as: Bundesarchiv in 
Berlin, PK Schwede-Coburg, Franz] 

6. Eichmann trial, doc. No. 795 

7. That organization was transformed by 
the Nazis, in 1939, from the original Reichs- 
vertretung der deutschen Juden, then the umbrella 
organization for all matters pertaining to Jews in 
Germany 

8. Arch. ref. #:R6 14:003 M*483 

9. In what had by then become in the 
restructured Pommerania of 1939, consisting of 
Reg. Bez. Köslin, Stettin, & Grenzmark-Posen 
Westpreussen 

10. Glowno, contrary to erroneous 
information in several books, was, and still is, a 
garrison on the outskirts of Posen city [Poznan] 
and should not be confused with a locality by the 
same name near Lodz! 


sr% 


Peter Cullman was born in Berlin; he and his 
family survived the Nazi years in Germany by 
using false papers. For the past 40 years he has 
been a goldsmith and jewelry designer in what is 
now a family business. His (serious) family 
research began in the early 80s, at the time of his 
son’s bar mitzvah. E-mail: <aurifex@iname.com> 
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Aufbau Indexing Project 


By Harry Katzman, Coordinator 





I am sure that many of you have heard about the 
"Aufbau Indexing Project" (AIP). While it has been 
on the drawing boards for years, we have only recently 
been able to get enough volunteers to actually get 
going on what is a very extensive undertaking. 


The Aufbau is a German- 
Jewish newspaper started 
in New York in 1934 and 
still published today. 
Over the years, Aufbau 
has included numerous 
obituaries as well as 
notices about birthdays, 
marriages, births, 
anniversaries, and Bar 
and Bat Mitzwahs for 
many of our German- 
Jewish brethren, living 
not only in the USA, but also in all parts of the world. 
These obituaries and "Simchas" contain invaluable 
genealogical information, such as names, maiden 
names, date and place of birth and death, place of 
origin in Germany and relatives. 


Our immediate goal is to create an index, covering the 
period of 1934 through the present, of the information 
found in these announcements. We are using the 
“Excel” computer program to list and tabulate all the 
data. Our long-term goal is to make this data widely 
available on the web and/or via CD-ROM disks. 


At this time we have about 20 volunteers who have 
agreed to help us with indexing this data from back is- 
sues of AUFBAU, a momentous job, and we thank all 
the people who volunteered thus far. I want to 
especially thank Alex Calzareth for his computer 
knowledge and helping me organize this project. 


If you are interested in helping, we would love to 
include YOU. A template, using Excel, will be sent to 
you as soon as we have your E-Mail address. 

Please contact me: Harry Katzman, 7482 Falls Road 


(Continued on page 15) 
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West, Boynton Beach, Florida, 33437, Phone: (561) 735-3771. E-Mail address: <harryk@digital.net> 


There are many sources of microfilms of the Aufbau issues and although we have copies of these microfilms, 
unfortunately some of the material is illegible. Therefore, we would very much like to obtain hard copies of as 
many past issues as possible. We will be most appreciative if any of you possessing old Aufbau issues would 
be kind enough to send them to us. If you want your copies returned, we will gladly do so. 


Remember, there is a wealth of information in every issue of Aufbau, and we are determined to bring it to you. 
Please join us in this exciting project. For more information, including samples of what some announcements 
looked like, or to volunteer to help on-line, go to our web site at: <http://alcalz.topcities.com/aufbau> 





Research Discoveries 


[The following message appeared on the GerSig 
Digest, 4 January 2001 and is reprinted below with 
the author 's permission - Eds.] 


Subject: German Archival Research - Obscure but 
valuable resources cited 


When I visited the Jüdisches Museum in Frankfurt 
last Summer to research in the Bernhard Brilling 
Collection, I stumbled onto a valuable source, 
which Brilling saw in Berlin and hand-copied. Its 
title is: Hauptarchiv Berlin-Dahlem VIII. Haupt- 
abteilung: Ostdeutsche Judenakten Acta des Kgl. 
Preuss. Land und Stadtgerichts Wreschen Nr. 56- 
64 Die Beglaubigung der Geburten der Juden 
1847-1874. 


So, tucked deep in the Dahlem archive are court 
records [!!], which include 27 years of Wreschen 
Jewish birth records. I assume there are oodles of 
such material hidden under such titles as 
"Ostdeutsche Judenakten" and, although not a 
court, but administrative office, the "Land-und 
Stadtgerichtt" for many other Posen and 
Westpreussen communities. If we were to rely 
solely on the LDS microfilms, we would find that 
for Wreschen/Wrzesnia there are two films cover- 
ing 1859-60, and 1867-9 only. They were filmed at 
the Polish archives. 


Currently in Berlin a highly detailed guidebook-- 
one in a series- is being prepared for publication on 
the Dahlem archive's Jewish records for the period 


1811-1870. They already published an earlier 
volume for 1700--1811: Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Judenin den Archiven der neuen 
Bundeslaender, Band 2, Geheimes Staatsarchiv 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz Teil I, K.G. Saur, 
Muenchen, 1999 


Over the past year | enjoyed some success in 
locating and getting microfilm copies of parts of 
censuses of the Jews of Posen Province from the 
year 1796 from AGAD, the State Archives of 
Poland in Warsaw, and 1791-1802 censuses of the 
Jews of the Netzedistrikt, the region Iying between 
northern Posen Province and southern Westpreus- 
sen. With the help of Angelika Ellmann-Krüger of 
Berlin, I received the censuses of Lobsens, 
Mrotchen, and Zempelburg, then part of the 
Netzedistrikt. 


All of these lists precede the era of permanent fam- 
ily name taking, so almost all the heads of house- 
holds have patronymic names. All of us inter- 
ested in this subject should carefully read Ange- 
lika's article in Avotaynu: "Resources Relating to 
the History of the Jews in the Archives of the For- 
mer German Democratic Republic", Vol. XV, No. 
3, Fall 1999. She describes the series of guidebooks 
mentioned above, and her experiences working on 
Dahlem records. Lastly, I think all of us, via this 
discussion group, should share our knowledge 
whenever we discover hitherto obscure sources. We 
tend to rely on the LDS to provide microfilms, or 
the Internet to lay out databases for us. 


Jim Bennett, Haifa 
E-mail < bennett@coral.co.il> 
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Holocaust Deportations From Germany 
“New” Information 
By Peter W. Lande, Washington, D.C., USA 


= ersons seeking to determine the fate of Jews 
resident in Nazi Germany undoubtedly have 
access to much more information than those seek- 
ing information on Jews resident in Eastern Europe. 
For Germany one can begin with the Bundes- 
archiv’s Gedenkbuch and then turn to dozens of 
memorial books pertaining to individual German 
cities and states. However, despite this wealth of 
information, many of us remain frustrated by not 
finding information on persons we know were resi- 
dent in Germany in 1933 or even later. Perhaps 
they were resident in what used to be East Germany 
(the Gedenkbuch only includes West Germany and 
Berlin and does not include information found in 
the last 20 years) and very few Eastern German cit- 
ies have issued memorial books. The situation is 
even worse with respect to areas of Germany in 
1937, which now are parts of Poland or Russia. A 
further problem is the thousands of Jewish residents 
in Germany who did not hold German citizenship. 
They are often overlooked in memorial books. 


While we are promised a new Bundesarchiv 
Gedenkbuch which will include all Jews resident in 
Germany within the 1937 borders, the Bundes- 
archiv so far has not been provided adequate 
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financial and personnel resources, and this project 
is years off in the future. There are several possible 
approaches to locating persons and their fate. The 
most obvious one is to begin with the May 1939 
German census, which is available to researchers 
through the Mormon Family History centers. This 
includes virtually all of Germany, with the excep- 
tion of Thuringia and various large Ruhr cities, 
where the records have been lost, However, there 
are problems in utilizing this source. First, one 
must know where the person was resident in 1939, 
since the records are organized by locality. This 
difficulty is compounded for smaller towns where 
one must find the right Land, Kreis or Stadt 
Umgebung. (This problem may be mitigated in the 
near future when a family name finding aid to the 
census, organized by Land, is completed). More- 
over, by definition, the 1939 census does not 
include the tens of thousands of Jews who fled 
Germany before 1939, but were caught in other 
parts of Europe later. In addition, many persons 
successfully evaded completing the forms. 


Having struggled with this problem for the last 
decade, I know there is no easy solution. Perhaps, if 
the International Red Cross were to make available 


Duisburg 494.5 14.1042 Theresienstadt 
».; Philipps, Emil Diepholz 3.02.68 1605.93 Theresienstadt 
"Philipps, Emma, geb. Oberhausen 200.72 fürtoterkläm Sobibor 
Philipps, Erika, geb. de Levie Hamburg 007  fürtoterklän Auschwitz 
Preilipps, Mülheım ad. Ruhr 120 verschollen 
> Philipps, Hermane Wolbeck 02.0697 verschollen Auschwitz 
Philipps, Hertha Duisburg 06129  fürtoterkläm Iahien 
Philipps, Hage Berlin 110 verschollen Auschwitz 
Philipps, Hugs Bremen ans 201 Minsk 
Philipps, Hug Oberhausen 203 Latzmannstadt/ Lodz 
Philipps, Johanna, geb. Baumgaren Wolbeck 0796.65  fürioterklän Sobibor 
Philips, Johanna, geb. Eichengroen Paderborn 06.10.55 verschollen Ninsk 
Prilipgs, Josel Düsseldorf 208 umal Theresienstadh 
Philipps, Josel Hamburg 1.00 für tot erklän Auschwitz 
Prulippn, Julius Duisburg 2.0.69 verschollen Minsk 
Philipps, Karl Paderborn 105.4 verschollen Minsk 
Illustration B 


The deportation lists themselves often provide information not available in book form. For example, illustration A consists of one 
page from a Düsseldorf transport list to Theresienstadt, while illustration B is a page from the German Government's Gedenkbuch. 
Taking two examples, Amalie Philipps and Julius Philipps, the deportation lists show their places of birth as well as places of resi- 
dence in Duisburg, both pieces of information not included in the Gedenkbuch. The researcher should, however, not stop there. He/ 
she will note that the Gedenkbuch lists Julius as "verschollen" in Minsk. A check in the Theresienstädter Gedenkbuch, however, 
shows Julius as having been deported from Theresienstadt to Treblinka, not Minsk. There are no death records for either of these 
places, but, given that the Theresienstadt book was prepared using records from that place, I would be inclined to accept Treblinka. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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its recently computerized records, our access to in- 
formation would be greatly improved but, due to a 
variety of reasons, which I will not discuss here, 
this seems unlikely. There would appear to be two, 
not mutually exclusive, approaches to collecting the 
missing information. One is to focus on transports, 
while the other is to look for camp records. Neither 
of these approaches will yield complete results, but 
the combination can determine the fate of many 
“German” Jews whose fate had not been previously 
determined. (Determining the fate of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews is far more difficult and will not be dis- 
cussed here). 


As I briefly mentioned in a Stammbaum article on 
Berlin’s “Invisible Holocaust Victims”', I am cur- 
rently involved in cataloging 189 reels of film held 
at the National Archives under the general heading 
of Captured German Records (A3355). Most of this 
collection consists of concentration camp records 
(to be discussed in a future article), but there are 
several reels of film that contain copies of deporta- 
tion records from most of Germany. Reels 1-3 
include all the transports from Berlin, whether to 
Theresienstadt, Riga, Auschwitz, or elsewhere. 
Reel 5 consists of transports from Bavaria. Reel 6 
consists of transports from, among other localities, 
Cologne, Vienna, Hamburg, Düsseldorf and other 
Ruhr cities, Hannover, Breslau, Dortmund, 
Frankfurt, Dresden, and Chemnitz. Reel 7 con- 
tinues Frankfurt information and also includes all 
of Württemberg. The only areas for which I have 
been unable to find transports are East Prussia and 
Pomerania. 


How did this collection come to be, how complete 
are the records, and what new information does it 
include? Deportation lists were prepared by the 
Gestapo and copies sent to the Finance Ministry of- 
ficials so that the assets of persons who had been 
deported, or who had died, could be seized. (In 
some cases asset lists are also included in this 
collection, but this is relatively rare) As to com- 
pleteness, this seems to vary by locality, though it 
is hard to judge. For example, Berlin transport lists 
are probably complete, while Frankfurt lists are not. 


However, it is the nature of the information on each 
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person that makes this collection so valuable. These 
lists give family and maiden names, as well as 
given names. In most cases they include place of 
birth and last local address, marital status and pro- 
fession. In contrast, the Gedenkbuch only includes 
name, date of birth and last town/city of residence. 
Some of the city memorial books include further 
information, but others do not. This does not mean 
that these books are not valuable. On the contrary, 
they are the place to start, since you still must 
establish where an individual resided in order to 
locate the relevant transport lists. If they were 
deported to Theresienstadt, one should look at the 
Theresienstädter Gedenkbuch”, which will identify 
the exact transport with which 44,000 Jews were 
deported, and then from the lists described in this 
article, one can collect the information that this 
book does not include. Even better information is 
available in the Berlin memorial book. 


I do not want to mislead researchers into thinking 
that finding individual names in these lists is easy. 
It is not. First, one must find the correct list, and 
this may mean going through many such lists. 
Secondly, the lists are not alphabetical. However, 
the rewards for the persistent researcher willing to 
suffer through eyestrain are immense. 


A few closing comments and caveats: The lists in 
themselves do not establish what happened to these 
persons, much less when. There are no death 
records for Riga and not everyone sent to Ausch- 
witz was killed on the date of arrival. Many prison- 
ers were sent from one camp to another. I assume 
that the names appearing on these lists, other than 
those who survived, will ultimately be added to the 
Gedenkbuch. However, determining their actual 
fate will require much more work. (The concentra- 
tion camp records, to be described in a future arti- 
cle, help in this regard.) While almost all the trans- 
port lists are typed, their poor quality makes scan- 
ning impractical. Perhaps persons interested in ar- 
eas not covered by memorial books, e.g. Silesia, 
might wish to undertake computerization projects. 


At present the only places where the entire 189 reel 
collection, including the reels cited above, are pub- 
licly available is in the 4” floor film collection 

(Continued on page 18) 
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room at’the National Archives in College Park, 
Maryland and in the archives of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum. I hope other 
Holocaust related institutions will obtain copies, so 
that broader access is possible. I am thinking not 
only of the genealogist, but also of anyone who has 
not yet grasped the scope of the Holocaust. Just 
looking through any reel of this collection (1,000 
pages a reel) will give you a greater feel for the im- 
mensity and horror of the Holocaust than any book. 
If I can help anyone in identifying material in this 
collection I shall do so, but I simply do not have the 
time to search for individual names. 
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1. Peter Lande, “Berlin’s ‘Invisible Holocaust 
Vietims’”, Stammbaum, Issue 18, December 2000, pp 
17-18. 

2. See Peter Lande, “Another Austrian 
‘Discovery’”, Stammbaum, Issue 19, December 2000, 
pp- 20-21. 
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German-Jewish Family Names Connected With Place-Names 
By Esther Ramon, Jerusalem, Israel 


ni ackground 

“Secret history lies hidden in Jewish names. 
They represent code-language history which can be 
deciphered by serious research”, wrote Leopold 
Zunz, the German-Jewish historian in 1876 in his 
article on Jewish names." 


However, it must be emphasized that in-depth 
research is indeed required and it is unwise to be 
satisfied just with first impressions. I shall try to 
illustrate this by discussing place-names, which 
appear in German-Jewish family names.? 


From the dawn of history, Jews in Germany did not 
use family names but were called by their first 
name plus the father’s name, e.g. Shimon ben 
Abraham. However, in Germany, they frequently 
dropped “ben” and were called only Simon 
Abraham, with his son (for example) then 
becoming Jakob Simon. In places where many 
Jews dwelt undisturbed over a long period, family 
names appeared which could help to identify 
members of the community and their kinsmen, e.g. 
Treves, Katzenellenbogen, Rappaport, etc. The 
names Cohen and Levi often appeared, testifying to 
the tradition that they belonged to families that had 
had duties in the Temple. 


The general adoption of surnames from the end of 
the 18th century to the first quarter of the 19th 
century occurred through pressure from the 
authorities in the form of emancipation edicts. The 
governmental authorities wished to obtain accurate 
registers of Jews living under their rule for 
administrative purposes such as collection of taxes 
and conscription for army service. 


For example, the following was the text of the 

Order issued by the State of Baden on 13 January 

1809: 
“Every family head professing the Jewish 
faith shall choose a permanent surname for 
himself and the members of his household, 
if he did not already have one. He may 
choose whatever name he wants except that 
in so doing he must not harm the rights of 
other families. He must retain all first 
names. Those who have permanent family 
names may keep them or choose new 
names, as they think fit. All Jews must 
submit to the authorities lists of the new and 
previous names as well as the ages of the 
head of family, his wife and children 
included in the selection of the surname.”” 


(Continued on page 19) 
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These lists are to be found in archives in many 
places in Germany to this day and can be of valu- 
able assistance to present-day family researchers. 


In some places, the authorities requested the Jews 
to also select German first names instead of 
Biblical or non-German sounding names. Some 
authorities also forbade the choice of geographical 
names, so as to avoid the selection by numerous 
people of the same surname. However, in some 
places, geographical names in use before a new law 
came into effect were not disqualified. 


Most German Jews gladly accepted the new 
rulings, which they saw as part of their progress 
towards equal rights. I was told that in the State of 
Westphalia, for instance, the Jewish community 
even published a regulation stating that because of 
its respect for the new requirement, only those who 
had adopted surnames would be called up to the 
Reading of the Law and they would be “called up” 
by their new names. 


Below is a summary of the choices of surnames 
made in the State of Baden;* it may be assumed that 
the situation was similar in other German States: 


* 41% chose names originating in place- 
names 

5 5% chose names of countries or regions 

* 2% chose names of unidentifiable places 

* 1% used artificial combinations, 
resembling place-names 

x 3% used names of other localities (e.g. 


river, mountain, road, etc.) 
6% chose names of houses 
2% chose names from plant-life 
1% chose names of months 
6% chose occupational names 
6% chose names with the suffix “mann” 
1% chose names indicatiing distinction 
6% chose names indicating characteristics 
13% chose first names that they changed 
into surnames 
” The rest took other names 


nn er ee 


Surnames Originating from Place-Names 
Those who chose surnames based on place-names 
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generally added the suffix “er” to the place-name, 
e.g. the name Hamburger came from the name of 
the city of Hamburg. However, if the place-name 
ended with “en”, then this suffix was eliminated, 
e.g. Ettlinger from the place called Ettlingen and 
Feuchtwanger from Feuchtwangen. In a few cases, 
the place-name was used as a surname without any 
suffix, e.g. the names Fuerth and Mannheim. In 
addition, there are cases where a surname was 
changed when the family moved from one place to 
another, e.g. a family that moved from Pressburg to 
Vienna was called Pressburger in Vienna, but when 
the family returned to Pressburg, their surname 
became Wiener. Only rarely was the name of the 
actual place of residence chosen as the surname.” 


Although by and large most names originated from 
places, this is not always proof that the family in 
fact originated from the place indicated by the 
surname. For example, a family named Uffen- 
heimer claimed that its origin was in Uffenheim, 
but both at the time the name was chosen and also 
earlier, there were no Jewish residents in that town. 
This is also true for the ancient and widely used 
name Erlanger that was used as a surname long 
before a few Jewish families settled there.° Some- 
times the name of a town resembling a first name 
was used, e.g. by taking the town name Mosbach as 
a surname, the family could perpetuate the first 
name Moses.” 


In my own ancestral research I have found sur- 
names that were taken from the place-name of 
origin. In the document of Privilege issued to my 
ancestor Leib Homburger in Karlsruhe in 1722, it 
states that he came from Homburg-am-Main. 
Another ancestor, Hirsch Kunreuther, was born in 
Kunreuth (Bavaria) and he appears by this name 
when he moved to Gelnhausen. 


In contrast, however, it is known that my Weil 
family lived as far back as the 16th century in 
West-hoffen near Strasbourg (Alsace) and was not 
connected with descendants of Jacob Weil who 
lived in 1390 in Weil der Stadt. Similarly, my own 
Oppenheim family was well known for its origin in 
Witzenhausen (North Hessen), far away from 
Oppenheim. In general, this was one of the most 

(Continued on page 20) 
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prevalent names in German Jewry although there were 
only 14 Jewish families in the town of Oppenheim in 
1738. In fact, Paul Arnsberg, in his book on Jewish 
families in Hessen, writes: “Very many Jews chose 
the name Oppenheim or Oppenheimer and this is one 
of the names most frequently found amongst Jews 
throughout the world. Many became very famous, but 
only a few of them actually came from the city named 


Oppenheim”.? 
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Amongst the various reforms, the regulations 
dealing with the Jewish first and family names 
played an important part. The Emperor felt that by 
giving Jews proper German names they could be 
better integrated into the society. Also the confusing 
situation with some Jews being known under several 
names would be brought to an end. The initiative 
for this development came from the administration 
of the crown land Bohemia, the Gubernium. The 
elders of the Prague Jewish community, when con- 
sulted, were opposed but the Gubernium went ahead 
and sent a preliminary proposal to Vienna. There the 
court chancellery (Hofkanzlei) considered the 
proposal and forwarded it with some comments for 
final decision to the state council (Staatsrat). After 
some discussion and favorable recommendations, 
the Emperor approved “The patent for the regulation 
of Jewish names”. It was published on 23 July 1787. 
The patent applied to all Austrian crown lands, to 
Hungary and to Transylvania. In 1804 it was ex- 
tended to the crown land of Galicia. The patent con- 
sisted of seven articles: 

1. All Jewish heads of families and single 
Jews are obliged by 1 January 1788 to take on a 
permanent family name. Unmarried females have to 
take on the name of their father, married females the 
name of their husband. All persons have to take on a 
German first name, which cannot be altered during 
their lifetime. 

2. Jewish family names relating to a locality 
are prohibited. 

3. Every head of household has to register his 
name and the names in his family in German by 30 
November 1787. 

4. Starting 1 January 1788, all circumeision, 
birth, death, and marriage registers have to be in 
German. 

5. This article explains how to fill in the 
registration form. 

6. This article gives the assurance that all 
documents signed with the old name are still valid. 

7. This article lists the penalties for non- 
compliance. 


The direction of the patent was clear. Only later did 
it become apparent that it had not precisely specified 
what was meant by a German first name. The 

(Continued on page 21) 
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reaction of the Jews came on 21 September 1787 
when the leaders of the Prague Jewish community, 
speaking in the name of all Jews, commented as 
follows: 

1. Jews should be allowed to retain their 
present Jewish first names as long as these could be 
written and pronounced in German. Various 
reasons were given to support this. It was pointed 
out for instance that the change in the name of 
business firms, some of which were known under 
their current name for several generations, would 
lead to confusion. However, it seems that the 
underlying reason was the fear of orthodox Jewish 
circles that the acceptance of German first names 
would have a negative effect on the Jewish 
religious faith. 

2. Jews should be permitted, if they so 
desired, to have a second or middle name. The 
reason for this request was that most Jewish 
families also gave children the father or 
grandfather’s name as a second or middle name. 

3. Jews whose family names had been used 
for many generations should be allowed to retain 
them in the German language. This referred 
especially to those families whose family names 
were based on their present or previous domicile. It 
was recommended not to extend this permission to 
those Jews who continuously changed their family 
names with their domicile. 

4. Finally, the Jewish elders asked, in view 
of the size of the country, that those who failed to 
submit their registration form on time not be 
punished. The Gubernium forwarded the Jewish 
petition to the court chancellery with the following 
comments: There should be no objection to the use 
of Jewish names as long as they exist in German 
such as Samuel or Salomon. However, vulgar or 
bowdlerized versions of those names such as 
Schmul or Schlomo should be prohibited. Other- 
wise the Gubernium had no objection to the Jewish 
proposals. 


At the same time it invited the official translator of 
the Hebrew language, Leopold Tirsch, to prepare a 
list of all Jewish first names that are used in the 
German language. Tirsch was advised that the 
purpose was to assist the Jews in the selection of 
their names in the proper German version. The 
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court chancellery dealt with the issue promptly with 
its decree dated 11 October 1787. In response to 
item 1 in the Jewish petition it gave the Jews nearly 
complete choice of first names. It also added that 
the chosen German names were permanent and, 
that after 1 January 1788, Hebrew and Jewish 
names were prohibited. Item 2, pertaining to second 
or middle names, was rejected with a few 
exceptions. Item 3, pertaining to family names, was 
accepted with minor changes. 


With the enactment of the patent of 23 July 1787 
and the Court decree of 11 October 1787 Jews were 
permitted to use any German name or names that 
could be adapted to German. However, the authori- 
ties felt that Jews did not have the knowledge to 
choose the proper names in the German language 
and the list being prepared by Tirsch would assist 
them. Tirsch completed his list at the end of 
October 1787 and it was then sent to Vienna for 
approval. There the court chancellery subjected the 
list to a critical scrutiny; the result being that the 
list was found to be unsuitable since it consisted 
mostly of Hebrew names. The list was therefore 
revised, certain names were deleted, and a new list 
was established that was published under court 
decree dated 12 November 1787. The decree 
reaffirmed that, in the choice of first names, only 
German names could be used and the Jews were 
advised to consult the approved list. Other names 
were strictly prohibited. The registration period was 
extended. 


The new list contained the following male names: 
ABADIAS, ABEL, HEVEL, ABDIEL, ABDON, 
ABDENAGO, ABSOLON, ABIAS, ABIRAM, 
ABADON, ABRAHAM, ACHITOPHEL, ADAM, 
ODOM, ALEXANDER, AMMINADAB, 
ANANIAS, ANDREAS, ANGELUS, ARIEL, 
ARNON, ARON, BALTHASAR, BARNABAS, 
BARTHOLOMAUS, BEER, BEERMANN, 
BENEDIKT, BENESCH, BENJAMIN, 
BERNARD, DAMIAN, DAM, DANIEL, DAVID, 
ELEASAR, ELIAS, ELIACIM, ELISAUS, 
EMANUEL, IMMONUEL, ENOS, EPHRAIM, 
EZECHIAS, EZECHIEL, FRIDMAN, GABRIEL, 
GEDEON, GOTTHIEB, HAVAKUK, HENOCH, 
HEBRON; JAKOB, JAPHET, JASON, 
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JEREMIAS, JOACHIM, JOANNES, JOB, JONAS, 
JONATHAN, JORAM, JOSAPHAT, JOSEPH, 
JOSIAS, JOSUA, ISAIAS, ISAAK, ISMAEL, 
ISRAEL, JUDA, JUDAS, KABRIEL, KOPPEL- 
MANN; LASER, LAZAR, LEVI, LUKAS, 
MATHES, MATHIAS, MANASSES, MARKUS, 
MATHUSALEM, MICHAEL, MOISES; 
NABUCHODONOSOR, NATHAN, NATHAN- 
IEL, NEHEMIAS, NEPHTALI, NIKANOR, NOE,; 
OCHOSIAS, OSIAS; PAUL, PHILIP; RAPHAEL; 
SALOMON, SAMSON, SAMUEL, SELIGMAN, 
SEM, SETH, SIMEON, SISARA, SOROBABEL; 
THADUAS, THOMAS, TOBIAS; WOLF; 
ZABULON, ZACHARIAS, ZACHAUS. Female 
names: ABIGAIL, AGATHA, AGNES, AMALIA, 
ANNA, ASPASIA, ATHALIA, BARBARA, 
CAZILIA, DEMUTH, DOROTHEA, 
ELISABETH, ESTER, EVA, JOANNA, 
IPHIGENIA, JUDITH, JULIA, LIBUSCHA, 
LUZIA, MAGDALENA, MARIA, MARTHA, 
NIKOLAIA, PAULA, RACHEL, REBECKA, 
REGINA, ROSA, ROSALIA, ROSEL, SARA, 
SEMIRAMITH, SUSANNA, SYBILLA. 


Following is a partial list of the names that were 
deleted from Tirsch's list by the court chancellery: 
Male: ANSELMO, ASCHER, .BEZALEL, 
BARUCH, EVIGDOR, GERSON, GUMPEL- 
MAN, KALMAN, KASMAN, KOSMAN, 
MAYER, MESCHULEM, PERUTZ, PINKAS, 
SUSMAN, Female: BASSIA, BELA, BILKA, 
BLUMA, BUNA, BLIMCHE, DINA, DEVORA, 
ELKA, EDEL, FROMET, GELA, GUTEL, 
HINDEL, HANERLE, KELA, LIVITA, MALKA, 
NACHAMA, PEZEL, PERL, RACHAMA, 
SUVIA, SIREL. 


It is no wonder then, that the Jews appealed on 4 
December 1787 directly to the Emperor, to broaden 
the choice of first names. They asked for 
permission to use the German version of all names 
from the bible and its five books of Moses. They 
pointed out that they, as well as followers of other 
religions, took their names from the bible, while 
some names on the approved list did not originate 
there. It was also pointed out that 110 male and 35 
female names were insufficient for the Jewish 
population and that this could lead to mistakes and 
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misunderstandings. This appeal had only limited 
success. The following first names were then added 
to the approved list: Male: FALKMANN, GUTT- 
MANN, HEILMANN, HERZ, HIRSCHMANN, 
LIEBERMANN, LIPPMANN, LOW, SIMON, 
VEIT. Female: KLARA, LEA. 


The deadline for registration was moved to 15 
January 1788. The Jews accepted the response and 
this brought to an end the Josephinian reforms of 
Jewish names. The patent and the various decrees 
were incorporated into the collection of Jewish 
laws in 1792 and were again published in 1797 as 
part of the “Jüdische Systemalpatent”. 


The Fight of the Jews For Free Choice of First 
Names 

Over several decades the Josephinian laws regard- 
ing Jewish names were, to all appearances, 
observed. In those days when the father registered 
the name of the newborn child with the municipal- 
ity, the official checked the first name against the 
approved list. The Jews were more or less satisfied 
with the arrangement, but in the earlier decades of 
the 19th century a new generation which had grown 
up during the period of the Josephinian reforms 
was becoming dissatisfied with the restrictions on 
the free choice of first names. It was in Prague, one 
of the large Jewish centers of the empire, where the 
opposition to the restrictions was organized. It 
seems as if in Bohemia, and especially in Prague, 
an anti-Semitic city administration enforced the law 
strictly. 


The first challenge came in 1828 when a Jew from 
Prague, Benjamin Katzau, registered his newborn 
son as LUDWIG. His registration form was 
returned. Katzau then appealed to the Gubernium. 
His petition included detailed arguments that took 
into account the various Josephinian ordinances. 
His arguments set an example for numerous later 
petitions. Katzau first argued that the decree of 12 
November 1787 limiting the choice of first names 
was an inadmissible interpretation of the patent of 
23 July 1787, which was confirmed by court 
decree of 11 October 1787. Katzau maintained that 
the decree of 12 November 1787 was only issued 
because the stubborn old-fashioned Polish Jews 

(Continued on page 23) 
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refused to give up their favorite names, thus urging 
the authorities to issue a list of old Jewish names 
in a German version, this being a concession to 
those Jews who wanted to maintain very ancient 
Jewish names. Katzau maintained that the rejection 
of his application was surprising since such 
restrictions were only in effect in Bohemia. 
Finally, he asked in the name of the Jews of 
Prague to end all restrictions in the selection of 
German first names. The Gubernium first sent 
Katzau's application to the Prague city council for 
comment. The council decided by a narrow 
majority that there was merit in Katzau's applica- 
tion, thereby reversing their previous practice. The 
final decision was now left with the Gubernium. 
These worthies, however, rejected Katzau's 
application on 18 December 1828. However, 
Katzau's failed attempt was only a prelude to a 
much better organized collective action by the 
Jews of Prague that followed immediately. 


When six Jews from Prague, Katzau amongst 
them, submitted on 31 January 1830, a new 
application to the Gubernium they were advised to 
send it directly to the Court Chancellery in Vienna. 
This application contained not only the arguments 
Katzau had used, but additional arguments 
supporting the Jewish case as well. The 
Chancellery, asking for comments, sent it to the 
Gubernium, which, after consulting the Prague city 
council and the fiscal department, returned it to 
Vienna with the advice to reject the latest Jewish 
petition. The Court Chancellery followed this 
advice in a decree of 26 August 1830. 


However, this was not the end. A petition signed 
by a large number of Jews and accompanied by a 
brief from the leaders of the Prague Jewish 
community, was sent to the Court Chancellery on 
15 June 1831. From there it went back again to the 
Gubernium, which decided to ask the Jewish 
senior jurist Landau, to compile a list of significant 
German first names. During the debate, some 
councilors voiced their concern that the Jews 
might choose the names of Christian saints, which 
could lead to unrest. Therefore Landau was 
instructed to prove from the Old Testament if any 
names of Christian saints on the list had any 
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Jewish significance. After protracted negotiations 
between the Jewish leadership and Landau on the 
one side and the Gubernium on the other, the new 
list was submitted in December of 1832. When the 
Gubernium then asked the official Hebrew 
translator, Karl Fischer, to comment on Landau's 
list, he made a favorable report. 


By this time the Jews had become impatient and 
on 29 April 1833, they enquired on the progress of 
their application. The Gubernium in the meantime 
decided to hear the opinion of the Catholic 
consistory of Prague. The preamble of the consis- 
tory's reply speaks for itself: “For a long time 
religious Catholics have been annoyed to see the 
names of their highly honoured and venerated 
saints preferred by the Jews, when they see that 
Jews give these names to their children and 
thereby appear by name as Christians, but are and 
remain Jews.” 


This quote gives an indication of the content of the 
eleven closely spaced pages that followed. The 
consistory professed to be indignant that on the list 
were the names of martyrs who had converted to 
Christianity and names of recently canonized 
saints who had been arbitrarily linked to the Old 
Testament by the Jews. “There is a big difference 
between religion and civic rights. The Christian 
church is firm in its dogma and united. Those who 
want to be members have to accept its dogma and 
must become Christians from the bottom of their 
heart. The church is not in business, does not 
bargain and cannot diminish its doctrine of faith, 
arrangements or remedies.” 


Amongst other things, the consistory asked that the 
names of Christian saints (BERNARD, DAMIAN, 
LUKAS, MARKUS, VEIT, AGATHE, ASPASIA, 
BARBARA, CECILIA and others.) be stricken 
from the approved list of names. The church 
wanted only to protect the names of the saints from 
profanation, and had no objection to the use of 
Persian or Greek names for Jewish children. To 
this the consistory added ironically: “It may sound 
ridiculous for Jewish children to have names of 
heroes when it is known that Jews are not cut out 
to be either heroes or brave soldiers.” The 

(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 23) 

consistory, after eliminating from the list 28 male 
and 25 female non-Jewish names, enclosed a new 
list of 342 male and 45 female names, all taken 
from the Old Testament. This list consisted mostly 
of obscure and totally obsolete names such as 
(male): ABDIMELUCH, ABDINADAB, ADONI- 
BESECH, ACHIMELECH, and (female): ACHSA, 
BASEMATH, MAACHA, SUNAMITTINN and 
others. 


The consistory explained that the increased number 
of names would accommodate the Jewish request 
for greater diversity and suggested that the female 
list could be increased by adding a female ending to 
male names (for instance the name of ABDIME- 
LUCH could be the basis for the female ABDIME- 
LUCHA). Finally, the consistory proposed 
penalties for non-compliance with the regulations. 
It also requested that it be provided with the official 
registers from time to time for control. 


The Gubernium had now in its possession all the 
opinions, pro and con. The official adviser, 
(Generalreferent) councilor Hartmann, after care- 
fully examining all submissions, came to the 
following conclusion: 

l. According to the laws of 1787, Hebrew 
names are prohibited; however, the free choice of 
names is restricted by decrees of 2 November and 
13 December 1787. The fear of the Jews that the 
restrictions on the choice of names will have a 
detrimental effect on their standing in the country is 
groundless, since the respect of persons is based on 
their character, not on their names. 

2. The list of names submitted by the 
consistory consists of many out-dated and incom- 
prehensible names and therefore contradicts the 
patent of 23 July 1787. 

3. The proposal of the consistory to ban the 
use of Christian names should be rejected. 

4. It is suggested to enlarge the existing 
approved list by 81 male and 60 female names. 
Male: ADOLF, ALBERT, AUGUST, EBER- 
HARD, ERNST, etc. Female: ADELA, ALBER- 
TINE, CONSTANZE, ELEONORA, etc. 


The Gubernium unanimousliy adopted these 
proposals and forwarded them to Vienna on the 
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same day, 31 July 1834. The response, in the form 
of a decree dated 6 November 1834, pointed out 
that the patent of 23 July 1787 expressly prohibited 
the use of foreign and incomprehensible names 
and that it had specified the use of German names. 
Therefore, the patent gave the Jews the right to 
choose any German first name for their children. 
However, Jews were not allowed to change their 
names. The decree did not mention the newly pro- 
posed list. 





Thus the decree decided in favour of the Jews; but 
its text seemed to be too vague and the authorities 
in Prague felt that the problem of the Jewish names 
required further study. Councilor Hartmann 
surveyed again the entire development of the 
Josephinian laws and came to the following 
conclusion: Israelites should be permitted to choose 
any name mentioned in the decree dated 31 July 
1834 ifthe name is referred to in the Old Testament 
or if the name has significance in the German lan- 
guage. The Gubernium was divided on the issue 
and after a lively debate it voted to reject the 
Jewish request for free choice of first names. 


The Jews of Prague had not expected this kind of 
response and were quite disappointed. It was not 
enough that the prominence of the patent of 23 July 
1787 was acknowledged, they wanted explicit 
permission to choose any name and therefore 
continued their campaign. Eleven Jews from 
Prague submitted, on 22 February 1835, a petition 
to the Gubernium to allow free choice of first 
names. All the previous arguments were used and 
the recent decree of 6 November 1834 was referred 
to. The petitioners stated that they were speaking in 
the name of all the Jews of Prague and they asked 
the Gubernium to instruct the city council on the 
true sense of the decree of 6 November 1834. 


On 12 April 1835, Prague merchant Markus 
Wiener complained to the Gubernium that he had 
tried to register his newly born son as FERDI- 
NAND and had been refused by the registrar of the 
city council. Wiener used all the familiar Jewish 
arguments but he also pointed out that FERDI- 
NAND was the Emperor's name and Jews had used 
names of Emperors (JOSEF, FRANZ) before, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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thereby showing their gratitude for the beneficial 
reform laws. Wiener quoted also from the decree 
dated 6 November 1834. The Gubernium sent 
the complaint to the city council, but it was mostly 
interested to find out who had leaked to the Jews 
the content of the decree of 6 November 1834. The 
City council investigated but could not find the 
culprit. 


The Jews of Prague, seeing they were not getting 
anywhere with the Gubernium, appealed again to 
the court chancellery in Vienna on 16 November 
1835. The petition was again immediately returned 
to the Gubernium in Prague for comment. There the 
matter came up for discussion on 28 March 1836. 
Councilor Hartmann again went over the history of 
the Josephinian reform laws, but this time he 
proposed to recommend to the Viennese authorities 
that Jews should have virtually free choice of first 
names. Members of the Gubernium were in general 
agreement with Hartmann's suggestion and 
Oberburggraf Chotek, in his closing speech, 
pointed out that it was the aim of the administration 
to break down the dividing walls between Jews and 
Christians. It was his conviction that all Jews would 
receive this important encouragement with grati- 
tude. 


With these warm 
remarks the 
Gubernium ended 
its session and 
forwarded its 
decision to 
Vienna on the 
same day. In this 
changed atmos- 
phere, the court 
chancellery issued 
its important 
decree on 20 July 
1836. The decree 
stated that Jews 
were not restricted in the choice of first name, 
including those used by Christians, except that the 
name of a Christian saint could not be used as the 
second part of a double first name. The Jews were 
finally successful. Over the next few years the 
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clear-cut decision was properly observed and there 
were no complaints. From time to time Jews 
applied for a change in name, but in nearly all cases 
this was refused. However, with the proclamation 
ofthe general law regarding civic rights of 21 
December 1867 all restrictions came to an end. 


Basic human rights we today take for granted were, 
200 years ago in the Austrian Empire, the subject 
of lengthy debates. Understanding those debates 
helps illuminate the struggles our ancestors went 
through and can help in better understanding what 
their lives were like at that time. 


Endnotes 


1. Wenzel Zacek, “Eine Studie zur Entwicklung 
der jüdischen Personennamen in neuerer 
Zeit” [A study of the development of Jewish 
personal names of modern times] in: Jahrbuch 
der Gesellschaft für die Geschichte der Juden 
in der Tschechoslovakischen Republik, 
[Yearbook of the Society for the History of the 
Jews of the Czechoslovak Republic] Vol. 8, 
Prag, 1936, pp. 309-397. It appears the article 
was originally written in Czech and translated 
into German by Dr. Friedrich Karl Pick for the 
1936 Yearbook. I translated the article into 

English for personal use; 

Zacek’s work was also 

the basis for my presenta- 

tion on Jewish names at 
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Where, O Where Has My Little Town Gone? 
By Edward Luft, Washington, DC, USA 


R eaders of my Stammbaum article “In Search of 
Elusive German Books and Magazines,” 
know that I provided a step-by-step guide on how 
to find an author of articles known NOT to be listed 
in the publications consulted. Here I provide a 
fairly exhaustive guide on sources to consult in or- 
der to find a small location outside the United 
States that, in all probability, no longer exists or is 
so small as not to be found in most gazetteers or 
atlases. 


However, the reader must remember that the exam- 
ples are just that; if your area is not represented, a 
little creativity will establish what is available for 
your location. Simply search the Internet or a re- 
search library catalogue by substituting the desired 
area. For example, pull up on the web or in the 
catalogue the nearest example in this article and 
substitute in a subject search the area you are look- 
ing for instead of the one used here for illustration 
purposes. Thus, a library subject category of 
“Atlases--Posen” might be modified to “Atlases-- 
Saxony” to perform the desired search. Searches on 
the Internet may be made in a similar. manner. 


Try the Internet First 
Naturally, the first place to start is on the R&% 
Internet. Probably the best places are: \ 


1.http://oddens.geog.uu.nl/index.html. 
There you will find more map resources 
than you could ever have imagined. 


2. http://maps.excite.com/ and select “International 
Maps” 


3. National Imagery and Mapping Agency, GEOnet 
Names Server (only for names of locations outside 
the USA). The URL is http://164.214.2.59/ or 
www.nima.mil. Select Maps & Geodata, then 
GEOnet Names Server, then select Access GEOnet, 
then Gazetteer Search, and then follow instructions. 


4. Ifthe town you seek ever had a Jewish popula- 
tion, you might have a better chance to find it easily 





on JewishGen. Check out <http://www.jewishgen. 
org/ShtetlSeeker/loctown.htm>. 


Where to Look in Hard Copy 
Next, if none of the above works, try 
hard copy: 





1. Mokotoff, Gary, and Sack, 

Sallyann Amdur, Where Once We Walked: A Guide 
to the Jewish Communities Destroyed in the Holo- 
caust, Teaneck, NJ: Avotaynu, 1991, 514 pp. Li- 
brary of Congress call number DS135.E83M65 
1991. A major source for finding village locations 
in all parts of Eastern Europe, but only if Jews lived 
there at some time in the past. Jews lived in many 
small towns in the period before the middle of the 
19th century. Supplemented by Mokotoff, Gary, 
WOWW Companion: A Guide to the Communities 
Surrounding Central & Eastern European Towns, 
Teaneck, NJ: Avotaynu, ©1995, 197 pp. DJK.M65 
1995 which enables a researcher to locate all of the 
towns near a given town using longitude and 
latitude for a given area in Central and Eastern 
Europe. You can see the full record for this and all 
following items at http://Icweb.loc.gov. Just select 
the catalogue, click on “Guided Key Work,” input 
the number 91070405 in the box and select the 
LCCN option (the Library of Congress acquisition 
number; the first two numerals show the year of 
acquisition). 


2. Uetrecht, Erich, Meyers Orts - und Ver- 
kehrs-Lexikon des Deutschen Reichs, 5th ed., 2 
vols, Library of Congress call number DD14.M35. It 
appeared in 1912-1913. Uetrecht, Dr. E., ed., 
Meyers Orts- und Verkehrs Lexikon des Deutschen 
Reichs, 5th ed., Vol. 2, L-Z; Leipzig und Vienna, 
1913. DD14.M5 G&MRR, now Microfilm 3744 
G&MRR, 2 reels, A-K and L-Z. The LCCN is 
13003405. This item has been republished in Eng- 
lish with a researcher’s guide, and translation of the 
introduction, instructions for the use of the 
gazetteer, and abbreviations translated. See LCCN 
99085938 and Library of Congress call number 


(Continued on page 27) 
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DD14M5 2000. As this latter item is stillin  proc- 
ess, I have not yet seen it. The 4th edition ap- 
peared under Neumann, Gustav, editor, Neumanns 
Orts- und Verkehrs-Lexikon des Deutschen Reichs, 
1905. Library of Congress call number DD14.N48 
and LCCN: 06006253. 


3. Rudolph, H., Vollständigstes Geogra- 
phisch-Topographisch-Statistisches Orts-Lexikon 
von Deutschland, sowie der unter Oesterreichs und 
Preussens Botmässigkeit Stehenden Nichtdeutschen 
Länder, 1870. It is now on microfilm at the Library 
of Congress, Microfilm 86/8733 (D) <MicRR>, 
which means that your library could easily 
purchase a copy from the Library of Congress. See 
LCCN: 86211974. The work is also available in 
hard copy, Library of Congress call number DD14. 
R8. See LCCN: 11017566. I believe that the 
Geography and Map Division has a separate 
filming on two reels of the 1870 version; it is not 
separately catalogued, and it is not the easiest 
reference to read under the circumstances. 


There are similar resources, such as Penzler, Johan- 
nes, Ritters Geographisch-Statistisches Lexikon, 
9th edition, Leipzig: O. Wigand, 1905-06, 2 vols. 
Library of Congress call number G103 .R6. Other 
editions, not edited by Penzler, may also be avail- 
able. This work covers more or less the same 
ground as the Rudolph book, cited in item 3 above. 


Looking at More Specialized Sources 


For more specific locations, con- 
sult the series published by the Defense 
Mapping Agency. I provide below the 
entry for Poland but virtually all of 
Europe is indexed and most of the rest of the world 
as well: 


Gazetteer of Poland: Names approved by the 
United States Board of Geographic Names, 2nd 
Ed., Washington, DC: Defense Mapping Agency 
(of the United States), August 1988, 1323 pp. 
DK4030.G38 1988. Two copies in the general 
collection and one copy in G&MRR. Supersedes 
1955 two vol. ed., 1267 pp., plus supplement, 
DK403.U54 1955. 
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Many countries have extensively mapped and 
indexed their territories. See, for example: 


Germany, Reichsamt für Landesaufnahme. Topo- 
graphische Übersichtskarte des Deutschen Reiches, 
1:200,000; 1899- . 89 maps. Series continues. 
G60805200.G4 G&M RR. Also available in s25 
and sI00. In the 1:100,000 series. Each of the series 
begins with an index map. Those desiring to order 
may obtain copies of these maps from Institut für 
Angewandte Geodäsie, Außenstelle Berlin, 
Stauffenbergstraße 13, D-10785 Berlin; Telephone: 
011-49-30-261-1156 or 1157. 


A very useful bibliography of atlases and gazetteers 
for areas occupied by Germany during the Nazi 
period and for areas inside Germany itself is: 


Meynen, Emil, Amtliche und private Ortsnamen- 
verzeichnisse des Groß-deutschen Reiches und der 
mittel- und osteuropäischen Nachbargebiete 
1910-1941, Leipzig: S. Hirzel 1942, 162 pp. 
Z2247.G4M4 G&M RR. A list of all significant 
gazetteers indexing western, central and eastern 
European locations by local name and by German 
name, if different. 


Individual authors have also offered their own 
versions of what is part of the history of German 
and Polish geography. For example, see 


1. Höpker, Heinrich, Deutsches Ortsverzeichnis, 
Frankfurt an Main: Verlag für Standesamtswesen, 
[1959] 404 pp. DD14.H6 1959. See especially Part 
II, dealing with areas no longer in Germany. 


2. Kredel, Otto, and Thierfelder, Franz, eds., 
Deutsch-fremdsprachiges (fremdsprachig- 
deutsches) Ortsnamenverzeichnis, Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H., 1931, 1172 pp., esp. 
pp. 453-635, covering Posen. G103.K77, now 
Microfilm 73252 G. 


3. Majewski, Jözef, Skorowidz wladz i miejsco- 
wosci Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, Przemysl: Nakt. 
Ksiaznicy Naukowej, 1929, 1132 pp. DK403.M3. 


4. Sulimierski, Filip et al, eds, Stownik 
(Continued on page 28) 
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geograficzny Krolestwa Polskiego i innych krajöw 
stowianskich, Warsaw: F. Sulimierski; skt. gl. w 
red. Wedrowca [etc.] 1880-1904, 15 vols. Micro- 
film 4779 DK G&MRR. In depth geographical at- 
las of virtually every location in Poland up to that 
time. Reprinted Warsaw: Wydawnictwa Art- 
sytyczne i Filmowe, 1975-1977, 15 vols. in 16. 
DJK7.546 1975 G&MRR and other locations. Cf. 
Hoffman, William F., “Tips on Translating Entries 
From Siownik Geograficzny,” Vol. 16, No. 3, Fall 
2000, pp. 49-53, Avotaynu: The International 
Review of Jewish Genealogy, Teaneck, NJ, Sally- 
ann Amdur Sack, Ph. D.,, ed. DS101.A87 
LH&GRR. Reprinted from Rodziny: The Journal of 
the Polish Genealogical Society of America. This 
series is probably the most complete and most 
important work on Poland for genealogical research 
in locations. It is a major source. 


Sources for Local Geography 

There are also more specific works, at the provin- 
cial level or even a more local level. Some 
examples at the provincial level are given below 
(researchers will have to seek out works for their 
particular locality). 


l. Prussia, Statistisches Landesamt, Gemeinde- 
lexikon für das Königreich Preußen, auf Grund der 
Materialen der Volkszählung vom I. Dezember 
1905 und anderer amtlicher Quellen, Berlin, 1907-. 
Vol. 5, Posen. DD308.A2 1905. Vol. 5 also 
produced for the 1895 census [330 pp.] and 1910 
census, Vol. 4, Posen Administrative District [139 
pp.], and Vol. 5, Bromberg Administrative District 
[83 pp.], all three showing the number of Jews in 
each location in Posen as well as total population, 
etc. The Library of Congress has the complete 
series for each census. The 1887-1888 vol. for the 
1885 census is at the University of Chicago 
[HA1292.A5 1885a]. 


2. Rospond, Stanislaw, Skorowidz ustalonych nazw 
miejscowosci na ziemiach odzyskanych, wedlug 
uchwal Komisji Ustalania Nazw Miejscowosci 
[Index of the Established Names of Localities in 
the Recovered Territories], Wroctaw: Instytut Kar- 
tograficzny i Wydawniczy “Glob,” 1948, Vol. I, 
225 pp., including Polish-German concordance of 
the towns in the Oder-Neisse corridor, with lists of 
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powiats [counties], pp. xiv-xv; errata, p. xvi; Vol. 
I, pp. 229-339, being the German-Polish 
concordance. DD801.035R6. 


3. Rospond, Stanislaw, S/ownik Nazw Geogra- 
ficznych Polski Zachodniej i Pölnocnej, Wroctaw: 
Polskie Towarzystwo Geograficzne, Wyd. 1, 1951, 
793 pp. DK403.R6 G&MRR. 


Special Resource 

Frequently, one knows of a location from word of 
mouth. Often in Jewish families the name used was 
not the official one. The following article may be of 
help in such a case: 


Markreich, Max, “Notes on Transformation of 
Place Names by European Jews,” Jewish Social 
Studies, New York: Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies, Vol. 23, No. 4, 1961, pp. 265-284. DS101. 
J555. Useful appendix with Hebrew names translit- 
erated and German name of same city. 


Where to Obtain More Information 

If you are still unsuccessful, send the information 
that you have to the Library of Congress Geo- 
graphy and Map Reading Room. The reference 
librarians will do their best to answer your inquiry. 
Do NOT include return postage. The service is free 
if only a page or two of photocopies is involved. Be 
patient; they have a large backlog and a small staff. 


If you do not directly have access to either Meyers 

or to Rudolph (see above under section Where to 
Look in Hard Copy), ask your local reference 
librarian to search OCLC and/or RLIN for the 
nearest reference library that does and see if 
another library will inter-library loan the work or 
make photocopies of the pages that you need. The 
Library of Congress will only act as a loan source 
on the basis of being the only one possessing the 
work in the USA. However, it will make 
photocopies of a few pages, usually without charge. 
Larger projects are undertaken for a fee (the current 
minimum charge is $12 and the price per page is 50 
cents). However, you probably need only one page 
or two, which will probably be sent free of charge. 


The website for the Geography and Map Division 
of the Library of Congress is 
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leweb.loc.gov/rr/geogmap and the 
E-mail address is <maps@loc.gov>. @ 
Internet and European Resources 


The best sources of all are the 
1880-83 and 1889 editions of 
Brunckow, Oskar, ed., Die Wohnplätze des 
Deutschen Reiches: Auf Grund d. amtlichen 
Materialien, Berlin: Selbstverlag. Unfortunately, 
this work is not available in North America, so far 
as I can tell. These editions are in the Kartenab- 
teilung of Haus 2 of the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
on Potsdamerstraße. Both are multi-volume works, 
the latter being a correction of the former. The call 
number of the earlier edition is Kart. Z 8097. I do 
not know the call number of the later edition, but it 
sits next to the earlier one on the open stacks. Many 
libraries, including the university libraries in 
Poznan (Adam Mickiewicz University) and Greifs- 
wald, as well as Haus 2, have the fourth (last) edi- 
tion in the stacks. The call number (in Haus II) is S 
10542(4), and the edition consists of two parts, 
being Prussia in two volumes and outside Prussia in 
one volume. Check the Karlsruhe Virtual 
Catalogue, discussed below, for other locations. 


If all else fails, I suggest writing either to the 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin [State Library at Berlin], 
Haus I, D-10117 Berlin, Unter den Linden 8, Post- 
fach Nr. 1312, Berlin, Germany; telephone: 011- 
49-30-2015-1326; FAX: 011-49-30-2015-1719, 
telex: 112757. For Haus Il, use the same Postfach 
but the street address is Potsdamerstraße 33. The 
telephone number is 011-49-30-1266-2492; FAX: 
011-49-30-266-2814. E-mail: <info@sbb. 
spk-berlin.de>. The website is http://www.sbb.spk- 
berlin.de and has some English within the site. For 
Dresden, Saxony, try the Sächsische Landes- 
bibliothek-Staats-und Universitätsbibliothek, 
Mommsenstr. 7 and 11, D-01069 Dresden, Ger- 
many. The telephone number is 011-49-351-81300, 
the FAX number is 011-49-351-813-0200 or 813- 
0205. The E-mail address is <slub@res.urc.tu- 
dresden.de> and the website is http://www.tu- 
dresden.de/slub/. 


Other important German libraries, not including the 
main book depositories in Frankfurt and Leipzig 
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(which only began in 1912), include: 

Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek Frankfurt/Main, 
Bockenheimer Landstraße 134-138, D-60325 
Frankfurt am Main; telephone 011-49-69- 
21239391, FAX: 011-49-69-21239069. To check 
the library catalogue in English (only the 
explanations of use; books in German will be listed 
in German), visit  http://webpage.server.uni- 
frankfurt.de 


Similarly, for the University Library in Munich, 
check the Uhniversitätsbibliothek München, 
Geschwister-Scholl-Platz 1, D-80539 München; 
Postfach 34 01 41, D-80098 München, Germany; 
telephone: 011-49-89-2180-2429, FAX: 011-49-89- 
2180-3836; http://www.ub.uni-muenchen.de. 


To search most important German libraries and 
some others, visit the Karlsruhe Virtual Catalogue 
at http://ubka.uni-karlsruhe.de/hylib/en/kvk.html 


To search the national library for almost every 
country in Europe, visit Gabriel at http://muscat.bl. 
uk/ 


For further resources on 
libraries, see Angelika Ellmann- (4 
Krüger, with Edward David \ 
Luft, Library Resources for Ger- 
man-Jewish Genealogy, 
Teaneck, NJ: Avotaynu, Inc., 
©1998, 80 pp. Library of 
Congress call number Z6373. 
G3E55 1998. 





Endnote 

1. Edward Luft, “In Search of Elusive German 
Books and Magazines,” Stammbaum, Issue 17, 
June 2000, pp. 14-18. 
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Edward Luft is a retired Federal Government offi- 
cial who writes regularly for Stammbaum and Avo- 
taynu. His first book was The Naturalized Jews of 
the Grand Duchy of Posen in 1834 and 1835, avail- 
able through Avotaynu. He is currently working on 
a larger book on The Jews of Posen Province, 
1772-1918. E-mail: <lufti1111@hotmail.com> 
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Fringe Benefits of Genealogy: Finding German Connections Near and Far 
By Ernest R. Stiefel, Seattle, Washington, USA 


ne Sunday afternoon in Frankfurt, in August 

1938, when I was 17 years of age, my father 
and I pasted all our old family pictures into a large 
album. The oldest photographs in the collection 
were those of two great-great-grandmothers who 
had died in the 1860’s. After we had completed the 
album, I began to wonder how all those people 
were related to me. This thought sparked my life- 
long interest in genealogy. 


Promptly the next morning, I embarked on my 
research. I visited a cousin of my late grandfather; 
he referred me to two other cousins who were most 
helpful. In the next two and a half months I looked 
up a large number of relatives and others to gather 
information. I not only started an active correspon- 
dence with family members but also with German 
government agencies. This was the age before tape 
recorders, copy machines and computers, and I 
used a typewriter to make a detailed transcript of 
my interviews and to copy documents. 


My genealogical work came to an abrupt end on 
Kristallnacht, November 9, 1938. It was only much 
later, long after I had emigrated and settled in the 
U.S., that I was able to resume my research. When 
I left Germany in 1940 via Russia, the Far East and 
Japan, the album, family trees, original documents 
dating back to 1806, and all my correspondence 
and notes, followed in my trunk along the same 
route and arrived in Seattle some six months later 
in perfect condition. Of the persons I had contacted 
in my initial quest some, like myself, were 
fortunate enough to escape Germany, others 
perished in the Holocaust. 


In 1964 I started my research again on a limited 
basis, but it was not until ] retired in 1987 that my 
wife Doris and I were able to give it serious 
attention. Our genealogical pursuits have led to a 
far-reaching correspondence, contact with many 
people who otherwise we would not have met, and 
many exciting discoveries. The following are but a 
few examples of the "fringe benefits" that we 
reaped in the course of this research. 


The Lost Diary 

My father-in-law's cousin, Else Pintus, had 
survived the war, in hiding in the village of 
Chmielno, near Danzig (Gdansk). She died in 
Berlin in the 1970’s. In 1985, through a German 
researcher specializing in genealogy of the former 
Prussian province of West-Preussen (West Prussia), 
we learned that Else had recorded her experiences 
in a diary. He cited a book by Samuel Echt, Die 
Geschichte der Juden in Danzig. According to 
Echt’s book, Else's diary was located at the Leo 
Baeck Institute in New York. However, inquiries at 
Leo Baeck proved fruitless. In May 1992, Doris 
and I made a trip to Chmielno and had an emotion- 
packed meeting with the elderly daughter of the 
family that had hidden Else. This woman remem- 
bered Else well but unfortunately she too had no 
knowledge of a diary. Our chances of finding the 
Journal appeared slim. 


Then, in one of the early editions of Stammbaum | 
listed all the families I was researching, including 
"Pintus of Chmielno, West Prussia". To our amaze- 
ment, we soon received a letter from a woman in 
Freiburg, Germany, informing us that through her 
mother, who had survived the Holocaust and had 
been a good friend of Else Pintus, she was in 
possession of Else's diary (and that another copy 
was at the Wiener Library in London). She kindly 
mailed us a copy of the diary and the long search 
ended. Some years ago, Doris translated the 
diary—45 single-spaced typewritten pages—into 
English, a labor of love. Copies of the translation 
are now at the Leo Baeck Institute, the United 
States Holocaust Museum, the Wiener Library and 
the Imperial War Museum, London. 


The diary documents Else Pintus’ harrowing ordeal 
during the war and her miraculous survival. West 
Prussia had been German until 1918 after which it 
was ceded to Poland. While many Jews in this area 
opted to stay German and moved to Germany, Else 
and two of her siblings remained in Chmielno. 
Else's brother was arrested shortly after the Ger- 
mans marched into Poland in 1939 and perished. 
Else made her way to Danzig (Gdansk) where she 
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(Continyed from page 30) 

worked as a nurse in the Jewish Old Age Home. 
When her time for deportation came she fled on 
foot in the middle of winter, back to her birthplace 
of Chmielno. Else covered the distance of about 20 
miles in nine hours, a considerable feat since she 
walked with a limp. For 2 1/2 years former 
neighbors kept her hidden in their house, in grati- 
tude for the help the Pintus family had once given 
them when they were in need. Without Stammbaum 
we would never have found the diary, and this 
vivid account of survival during the Holocaust 
would not have come to light. 


Don't Bother Me for Information 

My mother-in-law's maiden name was Dreyer; she 
was born in Rietberg, Westphalia. In researching 
the Dreyer family, I have received substantial help 
from a retired city employee of Rietberg who 
mailed me extensive documentation. A short time 
later, the same official received a similar request 
from another member of the Dreyer family living in 
New York. But, the official in Rietberg was not 
willing to copy all the documents again and told the 
New Yorker to get them from us instead. That led 
to a telephone call from the “new” relative, Fred 
Dreyer, followed soon by contact with his brother 
Klaus in Israel. 


The Distant Relative Close-by 

I was fortunate to assemble considerable informa- 
tion about the Wolfers family of Minden, West- 
phalia and Diepenau, Hannover. In summer 1992, a 
German researcher in Hildesheim, who had been 
given my name by the archives of Detmold, wrote 
to me that he too was researching the Wolfers fam- 
ily. As a result, we were put in touch with a fourth 
cousin in London, Michael Wolfers and he in turn 
informed us that another member of the Wolfers 
family lived a mere 40 miles from Seattle where we 
live. We have been friendly with the family ever 
since. 


The Misdirected Letter 

In 1938 when I started to work on genealogy and 
was tracing the Hachenburger family of Darmstadt, 
l was referred to Mrs. Johanna Strauss, a third 
cousin who was living in Aachen. She generously 
Shared her information with me. But, we lost touch 
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with her and her family. In 1989 the city of Aachen 
invited their former Jewish citizens back for a 
reunion. My wife Doris, who is a native of Aachen, 
received an invitation. Inadvertently attached to the 
invitation was one to the next person on the list, 
Mrs. Joan Strauss. I forwarded the letter to Mrs. 
Strauss and as a result we picked up a correspon- 
dence that we had left off more than 50 years 
previously. As a result, I came into contact with 
other members of the family and was thrilled when 
I received a copy of a book written by Joan’s 
mother describing the family in detail. All of this 
because of a misdirected letter. 


The Congressional Candidate from Texas 

My parents had a congratulatory card, received by 
them when they were married in 1911, from Mrs. I. 
Stiefel of Wandsbeck, a suburb of Hamburg. My 
father did not know how she was related. From the 
Chamber of Commerce of Frankfurt I obtained the 
names and addresses of all Stiefel’s listed for 
Hamburg, Altona and Wandsbeck. We wrote to 
several of them and received a reply from Dr. Max 
Stiefel, who identified himself as a grandson of 
Isaac Stiefel whose widow had mailed the card. We 
eventually established that he was a second cousin 
of my grandfather Simon Stiefel. 


Later I made contact with another Stiefel relative, 
Max Stiefel’s nephew, who was born in Hamburg, 
and who lives in Texas. He is active in the Republi- 
can Party in Texas, has run for Congress and the 
U.S. Senate and was also a U.S. Ambassador. 
Amongst tidbits of family history that he shared 
with me, was that his great-grandfather, Isaac 
Stiefel, a kosher butcher, had fought in the 1870/71 
Franco-Prussian War, and upon his death in 1907, 
was buried with full military honors in an orthodox 
funeral. 


The Nephew of the Book Salesman 
In early 1979 a medical book salesman called on 
Doris, a faculty member of the University of 
Washington, School of Dentistry. To her surprise 
he told her his name was Richard Stiefel. His 
family originated from the same area in Germany 
as my family. Although we thought we were not 
related, we kept in touch. 

(Contimued on page 32) 
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Some time ago I listed all the families I am 
researching in the Jewish Genealogical Family 
Finder (JGFF). Among the names listed was Stern 
of Sembach in the Palatinate. As a result, we 
received a call from Ethan Starr who was also 
researching the families Stern of Sembach. Starr's 
family had emigrated to the U.S. in the middle of 
the 19th century and changed their name from 
Stern to Starr. To make a long story short, Ethan 
and I are related. And what is the connection with 
Richard Stiefel, the erstwhile book salesman? He is 
Ethan’s uncle, his sister married Norton Starr, 
Ethan’s father. 


Glueckel von Hameln in Hawaii 

The diary of the renowned Glueckel von Hameln 
was discovered in 1897 and has been published in 
both German and English. Glueckel and her 
husband Chaim both came from large families and 
together, they also had many children. A GERSIG 
member living in Hawaii, Irene Newhouse, is 
related to Esther, a sister of Glueckel’s husband and 
has done much research on the family. Jente, 
another sister of Glueckel's husband, is on Doris’ 
family tree, a sister-in-law of her 8x-great- 
grandmother. Irene has compiled an extensive 
family tree of Jente’s descendants. Although not 
related, Irene and Doris have common relatives. All 
these remarkable family connections we established 
via Hawaii; in Glueckel and Jente’s lifetime in the 
17" century, the Hawaiian Islands had not even 
been discovered! 


The Reluctant Relative 

Not all attempted connections are successful; some- 
times a rejection is received. Doris’ grandmother 
had a brother, who emigrated from Germany to the 
United States in the 1880’s and settled in Philadel- 
phia, where he married a non-Jewish woman. From 
some old postcards we saw that they had lived in 
the Villa Edelweiss in North Wales, Pennsylvania. 
On a visit to Philadelphia, Doris explored the North 
Wales countryside searching for the house. She 
discovered an old-timer who remembered the place 
but, to her disappointment, she learned that the 
property had been sold for a housing development. 
Doris then reviewed the probate records at the 
County Court House and there found information 
about her great-uncle, his wife and the last 
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surviving of their five children. A nephew was 
listed as the sole heir. Excited that she had 
discovered a new second cousin, Doris called him 
on the telephone and explained the family 
relationship. Somewhat wary of this stranger who 
knew so much about his family, the new cousin 
only vaguely remembered the German relatives. 
When Doris asked whether he was part of the 
Jewish community, the reply was a vehement “l 
should say not”, but he recalled rumors about the 
family’s Jewish origin. We followed up the conver- 
sation with letters and a family tree, but to no avail. 
For whatever reason, the new cousin never 
responded. 


Conclusion 

Genealogical research not only yields family 
information but it also puts you in touch with most 
interesting people all over the globe. Over the years 
we have received numerous inquiries from 
individuals who wondered whether we were 
related. In most of these cases we could not 
establish a relationship. But every so often we have 
made a delightful connection. When the newly 
discovered relatives share common interests in 
genealogy and family history, the associations can 
become highly rewarding. These are the "fringe 
benefits", 


*%k%* 


Ernest R. Stiefel, born in 1921 in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, was already interested in genealogy when he 
emigrated to the US in 1940. After graduating from 
the University of Washington, he became a CPA. 
He has held many board positions in Jewish organi- 
zations and was founding member of the JGS 
Washington. E-Mail: <erstiefel@msn.com > 
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Ludwig Wihl 
By Rolf Hofmann, Stuttgart, Germany 


udwig Wihl was born on 24 October 1806 in 

Wevelinghoven (northwest of Cologne, 
Germany). He was the first son of Moses Israel 
(1772 - 4 October 1847) and his wife Telz (who 
was later called Gertrud). Although Moses Israel 
was born in Wittelshofen (Franconia), he later 
moved to Wevelinghoven where his marriage took 
place on 19 June 1804 and where he adopted the 
surname "Wihl" for his family. 


Ludwig (named Loeb at 
birth) Wihl received his 
education at the Gymnasium 
(college) in Cologne and 
later studied Philosophy 
and Old Languages at the 
Universities in Bonn and 
Munich with the financial 
aid of Archbishop Count 
Ferdinand von Spiegel in 
Cologne, who wanted to 
support this talented young 
Jewish student. While at 
Munich University, where 
he wrote his dissertation on leicht, 
aspects of the Phoenician 
language, Wihl also re- 
ceived support from the phi- 
losopher Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Schelling. 


wecken, 


Wihl had wanted to have a 
career as a University pro- 
fessor once he had received 
his PhD, but this was most 
unlikely to happen because 
of his being Jewish and be- 
cause he refused to convert 
in order to do so. Instead, he 
became a writer and a poet: publishing in newspa- 
pers and self-publishing his own poetry. However, 
because of his liberal political views on the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, his situation in Germany became very 
difficult and he emigrated to France where he be- 
came a teacher in Grenoble. He again found 


DER TRAUERNDE RABBI 
By Ludwig Wihl 


Weinest schon so lange, Rabbi, 
Auf dem alten Leichenstein, 


Nimmer weckst du auf die Toten, 
Laß darum das Weinen sein! 


"Nicht die Toten will ich 
Ach, sie schlummern sanft und 


Um die Brüder, die noch leben, 
Ist mein Auge trüb und feucht; ing, 


Jeder Tag bringt neue Qualen 
Ueber meines Volkes Haupt, 
Weil es treulich, sonder Wanken, 
Gott, dem Vater einzig glaubt". 
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himself in an impossible situation when, in 1870, 
Bismarck brought about a war between Germany 
and France. Wihl, as a German, had to leave 
France. This time he settled in Brussels, Belgium, 
where he lived on a small pension until his death on 
16 January 1882. Although hardly remembered to- 
day, Wihl was, in his time, a person of some re- 
nown although some thought of his poetry as being 
too romantic and thus too old-fashioned. 


Could Wihl's life have turned out differently? It is 
possible that had he converted to Christianity his 
life would have taken a different path. But, this was 


THE MOURNING RABBI? 
English Translation 


You have been weeping for so 
long, Rabbi, 

Over the old tombstone, 
Never will you wake up those 
who are dead, 

So let your weeping end! 


"I do not want to wake up the 
dead ones, 

Since they slumber gently and 
calmly. 

It is for the brothers who are liv- 


That my eyes are dim and moist; 


Every day brings new torment 
Upon my people's head, 
Because it believes in one God, 
the father, faithfully and without 
faltering”. 





something he absolutely refused to do. Included 
here is one of his poems, Der trauernde Rabbi 
(The Mourning Rabbi). This poem is extremely 
moving as a reflection of his personal experience 
and of his compassion for those German Jews who, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Genealogy Institute at the Center for Jewish History 


he Center for Jewish History houses the 

American Jewish Historical Society, 

American Sephardi Federation, Leo Baeck 
Institute, Yeshiva University Museum, and the 
YIVO Institute for Jewish Research. The Geneal- 
ogy Institute, housed in the Center, provides family 
history reference services, answers questions about 
family history research by letter and e-mail, orients 
family history researchers to the Center partners 
and creates programming on family history re- 
search and its connections to the broader sweep of 
Jewish history. 


It works with the staffs of the partner organizations 
to provide thorough and precise assistance to fam- 
ily history researchers. The resources that allow It 
to offer these services include a genealogy refer- 
ence collection, a finding aid to Jewish vital re- 
cords from around the world that have been micro- 
filmed by the Church of Latter-day Saints Family 
History Library, a microfilm loan program with the 
Family History Library, and a cadre of volunteers 
who are experienced family history researchers. 


Contact: Rachel Fisher, Director, 
Genealogy Institute, (212) 294-8318, 


The Genealogy Institute, Center for Jewish History, 
15 West 16th Street, 
New York, NY 10011. 
(212) 294-8324. Email: <gi@ejh.org> 


N 


pe 








(Continued from page 33) 

during the first half of the 19" century, stayed with 
their spiritual tradition at times when it was 
fashionable to convert in order to achieve their 
career and social goals.' 


Endnotes 


l. For further information on Ludwig Wihl, 
see the entry about him in Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, Volume 42, pp. 469-472. The 
biography found there does not, however, include 
anything about his connection to Wittelshofen 
(Franconia) through his father. That information 
was found as a result of research carried out by the 
author of this article. Another source of 
information is the entry in Wininger's Grosse 


Jüdische National-Biographie, p. 284, where one 
also finds Wihl’s poem "Der trauernde Rabbi”. 

2. Kindly translated into English by Dr. 
Ursula Muenzel, Family Research Department, Leo 
Baeck Institute, New York City. 


*r%* 


Rolf Hofmann, after successfully managing the 
former Harburg Synagogue as a Cultural Center 
(1989-1992), started intensive research on Jewish 
family history in the historic County of Öttingen 
(the area around Nördlingen in Southern Germany). 
He is willing to help those searching for Jewish an- 
cestors in Southern Germany. E-mail: 
<HarburgProject@aol.com> 
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CDs from International Association of 


Jewish Genealogical Societies (lIAJGS) 





e ‚Jewish Records with Folio Views AE Search 
Engine at the Family History Library of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints 


This CD includes the largest index of Jewish 
records, on microfilm, microfiche, and in print, 
ever compiled and produced on a CD and 
comprises an index of thousands of records of 
significance for Jewish genealogical research, 
including hundreds of records not previously 
publicized. The records referred to are located in 
the Family History Library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
This new InfoBase on CD will enable you to find 
the very best materials at the Family History 
Library for your specific research problem. After 
that, you can contact your local Family History 
Center to order in a copy of the microfilms, or 
microfiche. The Folio Views AE search engine is 
a powerful tool that provides greatiy enhanced 
search capabilities. Through the courtesy of IAJGS, 
the index of Jewish records in the Family History 
Library in Salt Lake City, Utah also appears on 
JewishGen. You can access the index at: <http:// 
www.jewishgen.org/databases/FHLC> However, 
one is not a substitute for the other. Both the Index 
CD and the index as displayed on JewishGen each 
have their advantages. To obtain the most use from 
the Index, you really need to utilize both. 


The Jewish Records at the Family History Library 
CD is compatible with Windows and Mac 
operating systems. Price is $20 plus $3 S/H within 
North America - $5 S/H to other countries. 


® New Family Tree of the Jewish People 
(FTJP) CD 


Whereas the previous FTJP CD contained 600,000 
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names, this new version contains 
almost two million names and is far superior. Due 
to the cooperation of JewishGen, who helped make 
this large increase in names possible, the IJAJGS 
will donate a portion of the 
proceeds from sales of this CD to JewishGen. To 
obtain the most information about family trees 
submitted to both IAJGS and JewishGen, you 
should use this New CD as well as JewishGen’s 
web site at <http://www.jewishgen.org/databases/ 
FTJP>. 


New FTJP CD is for Windows only. Price is $25 
plus $3 S/H within North America - $5 S/H to other 
countries. If you trade-in the original CD, you will 
receive a $5 trade-in discount (The original 
CD must accompany your order). 


e To order either or both CDs: 


Send your check, made payable to TAJGS to: 
Marilyn Natchez, ITAJGS Treasurer 

PO Box 251683 

West Bloomfield, MI 48325-1683 

OR 

For payment by VISA or MasterCard, send your 
authorization to charge your card to Marilyn 
Natchez at the mailing address above or at her 
e-mail address, <MRNatchez@aol.com>. Don't 
forget to include the NAME shown on the card, the 
ADDRESS as shown on your credit card statement, 
your CARD NUMBER with its EXPIRATION 
DATE: MONTH and YEAR. 
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Jewish Soldiers in the Austrian Armed Forces 
By Erwin A. Schmidl, Vienna, Austria 


ore than 200 years ago, in 1788, Jews were 

for the first time recruited to serve in the 
Austrian Army.' Austria was the first country in 
continental Europe to allow Jews to serve in the 
military — before this, Jews had occasionally 
assisted in emergencies, but were considered unfit 
for military service. In Austria, this changed in the 
late 1780s because of the enlightened principles of 
Emperor Joseph II and his civil servants. The 
recent acquisition of Galicia and Bukowina (which 
now form part of Poland, Ukraine and northern 
Romania) had raised awareness for these issues 
since in these territories there were more Jews than 
in the rest of the Habsburg realms. At the same 
time, the introduction of early forms of compulsory 
military service raised questions about the 
exemption of Jews. Indeed, many reform-minded 
Jews, especially in the west, welcomed the intro- 
duction of military service for Jews as a chance to 
prove their mettle, and eventually qualify for 
further integration into society, whereas more 
traditional communities in the east perceived 
conscription as a dangerous measure aiming at 
estranging Jewish youth from their culture. 


It should be noted that the military at first opposed 
the recruitment of Jews — engaged, at that time, in 
the last of Austria’s wars against the Ottoman 
Empire, they figured they faced enough problems 
even without having to worry about Jewish 
soldiers. But, Joseph’s civilian reformers overruled 
the generals: in 1788, the first Jews were recruited 
into the new transport corps (less noble than the 
fighting arms but a practical first step), and from 
1789, Jews could volunteer to serve in the infantry, 
too. 


In the course of the army reforms of the Napoleonic 
Wars (1793-1815), and in the new spirit of 
‘national’ patriotism against the French, Jewish 
military service was extended to all arms of service, 
and previous restrictions were largely lifted. In 
1808, the first Jewish officers were commissioned. 
In the Napoleonic Wars, more than 36,000 Jews 
served in the Habsburg forces. It should be noted 
here that all these developments applied only to 


persons of Jewish religion — once baptized, soldiers 
and officers of Jewish origin had always been able 
to serve in the military. 


After 1815, Jewish integration into the military 
proceeded, although Jews were still discriminated 
against in some cases. Jews served in the 
campaigns against Hungarian, Italian, and German 
revolutionary or democratic movements in 1848-49 
(and also in the opposing forces), and in the wars 
against France and Sardinia in 1859, against Den- 
mark in 1864, and against Prussia and Italy in 1866. 


The army reforms of 1869 brought the final intro- 
duction of general national service (three years 
active duty, plus nine in the reserves and territorial 
forces), and in the following years, the percentage 
of Jewish soldiers rose to 3.9 per cent in 1902 — 
reaching almost the Jewish percentage of the popu- 
lation of the Dual Monarchy (then about 4.5 per 
cent). Contrary to legend, the huge majority of Jew- 
ish soldiers served in the fighting branches (notably 
the infantry), and not in the medical or supply units. 
Reputedly, Jewish non-commissioned officers were 
held in high regard because of their education and 
their fluency in several languages — an obvious 
advantage in a multi-ethnic army with about a 
dozen different languages. 


Only about one per cent of the career officers were 
of Jewish religion (the percentage actually declined 
in the years before World War One). Some anti- 
Semitic incidents are recorded, but usually the 
Austro-Hungarian Army was praised (or, 
conversely, harshly criticized by more nationalistic 
elements) for their open and tolerant attitudes. The 
explanation is clear: because of its multi-ethnic 
background, the loyalty of the Habsburg officers 
was towards the Emperor, not towards a nationality 
or ethnic group. And wearing the Emperor’s tunic 
made Jews automatically acceptable, too. Unlike in 
civilian life, the military actually had the means to 
enforce proper behavior, if necessary, either 
through disciplinary action, or through the very 
strict officers’ honor code. About five Jewish 
officers reached general’s rank (one or two star) in 


WE nn 
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the fighting branches, in addition to a number of 
Jewish medical officers and military officials of 
similar rank. 


This lack of anti-Semitic bias is obvious when it 
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majority were of mixed origin, only a handful were 
of Jewish religion. Despite their bravery in the 
previous war, many Jews were murdered in the 
Shoah notwithstanding their remarkable wartime 
record, and their medals. 


Some thoughts about researching your ancestors: 


Although it is always difficult to generalize, the following points might be 
helpful. The obvious starting point for researching military people is the 
Kriegsarchiv (“war archives”) section of the Austrian National Archives 
(Staatsarchiv) in Vienna. A word of caution here: if looking for officers 
(lieutenant and above), the chances to find at least some basic information in 
the archives are quite good. For non-commissioned officers and other ranks, 


however (i.e. for the majority of the soldiers) the chances are much worse. 
Necessary information includes obviously the names of the person you are 
looking for, the birthplace as well as “Heimatzustaendigkeit” (place of 
origin — often the father’s birthplace), and year of birth. In addition, regiment, arm of service, any known 
dates of promotion, decorations etc. might also be helpful to identify the person you are looking for — and are, 
actually, necessary in some cases because many personnel files were arranged according to regiment and year 
(Continued on page 38) 





comes to reserve officers. Here, the percentage of 
Jews reached up to 18 per cent, i.e. nearly one fifth 
of all reserve officers! This corresponds roughly 
with the numbers of Jewish college and university 
students (who were qualified to volunteer for 
reserve officer’s training), but still is remarkable. In 
contrast, note that in Prussia, between 1884 and 
1914, not a single Jewish reserve officer candidate 
out of several thousand candidates was 
commissioned. 


When the Great War broke out, Jews welcomed it 
at first like almost everybody else in the Monarchy. 
Indeed, many Jews actually saw this as a chance to 
“liberate” their brethren in Russia from Czarist 
oppression. In this war, some 300,000 Jews (or 
even more) are estimated to have fought in the 
Habsburg forces — and probably more than 30,000 
paid the ultimate price. Altogether, there were 76 
Jewish chaplains. 


After the war, Austria was only allowed to have a 
small professional army of up to 30,000 all ranks. 
Few Jews actually served in this army. Following 
the “Anschluss” of 1938, over 200 Austrian 
soldiers were forced out of the military because of 
their “Jewish connections” — but of these, the 


Endnote 

l. For more information on this topic, see 
this author’s book, Juden in der k. (u.) k. Armee / 
Jews in the Habsburg Armed Forces, 1788-1918, in 
German and English. It can be obtained through the 
Austrian Jewish Museum in Eisenstadt 
(Oesterreichisches Juedisches Museum, 
Unterbergstrasse 6, A-7000 Eisenstadt, Austria, 
Tel. (+43 — 2682) 65145, e-mail: <info@oejudmus. 
or.at>. The Museum held an exhibit on this topic 
in 1988-89, which was also shown (in modified 
form) in New York, Washington DC, Budapest, 
and Warsaw. The author made a presentation on 
this topic at the 19” Annual International 
Conference on Jewish Genealogy, 8-13 August 
1999, New York City. 
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Dr. Erwin A. Schmidl, born and educated in 
Vienna, is a military historian and head of research 
at the Institute of Military Studies in the Austrian 
Ministry of Defense. He has published extensively 
on the topics of military, political, colonial and 
cultural history. Among other activities he was, in 
1995-96, a Senior Fellow at the U.S. Institute of 
Peace. E-mail: <erwin.schmidl@vienna.at> 
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of recruitment, rather than by name. In addition to 
written sources, old photographs etc. are helpful to 
identify branch of service and rank. 


Also remember that an archive is not a library and you 
are expected to handle your own research there, using 
original documents usually written in the old German 
handwriting — which is different from going into the 
library and looking up information in a book. The 
staff is generally helpful, but is not there to help with 
translations — besides, staff is restricted, as are 
opening hours, so research might take quite a bit of 
time. Another point of caution is that personnel 
records for soldiers coming from outside the present- 
day Austrian republic usually ended up in the 
successor states (and often did not survive the Second 
World War). A useful starting point for any research 
is the home page of the Austrian Staats-archiv at: 
<www.oesta.gv.at> which also offers information in 
English, and soon will include a longer chapter on re- 
searching military personnel written by Christoph 
Tepperberg. (The mailing address is Nottendorfer- 
gasse 2, A-1030 Vienna, Austria, Tel. +43-1-79540- 
0). The author of this article can also be contacted at 
<erwin.schmidl@vienna.at> but is not working in the 
archives himself, and therefore should not be con- 
tacted with research requests that should, rather, be 
addressed directly to the archive. 


CORRECTIONS 


There is a typographical error in the citation to Avo- 
taynu online in Stammbaum, on page 29 of Issue 18, 
December 2000. It should be www.avotaynu.com, not 
www.avotayny.com. 


The index on the front page lists Edward Luft’s article 
as being on page 19 when it actually appears on page 
16. Therefore, the revised Index for Issue 18 appears 
here. 
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The Jewish Community centered in Wallau and Breckenheim, Hessen 
By John Paul Lowens, New York City, NY, USA 
With Nancy Grossman, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 
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Communities Destroyed in the 
Holocaust” does not include the Wallau Jewish 
Community. In this article I present a brief 
summary of Jewish existence in Wallau and the 
surrounding villages and provide sources of more 
detailed information.” 


Wallau lies between Wiesbaden and Mainz to the 
west and Frankfurt, a 20-minute drive, to the north- 
east. Wanaloha, the local historical society, has 
published a journal called Gure! since 1985. The 
village celebrated its thousand-year jubilee in 1950 
and marked the 50" anniversary of Kristallnacht 
with a special Gure! issue and other memorials. 

The society’s address is: 

Wanaloha 
Verein fuer Heimatgeschichte 1984 Wallau e.V. 
z. Hd. Erwin Born 
Pfarrbornstr. 2 
65719 Hofheim-Wallau, Germany 


Church authorities recorded vital records for the 
Wallau area. Copies are kept at the "Central 
Archive of the Evangelical Church in Hessen and 
Nassau" in Darmstadt. The address for this archive 
is: 
Evangelische Kirche in Hessen und Nassau 
Zentralarchiv 
Ahastr. 5a 
64285 Darmstadt, Germany. 
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Arnsberg* and others have published histories of 
Jewish life in Hessen,° but at the time of this 
writing no complete history of the Wallau Jewish 
Community has been published. 


A comprehensive publication documenting the 
Jewish cemeteries in Hessen including that in 
Wallau is expected within a few years. Unfortu- 
nately for genealogists, however, the Memorbuch 
for Wallau Gemeinde was destroyed in 1938. The 
complex interrelationship between the Jewish 
families in this area must be reconstructed on a 
case-by-case basis. 


The Wallau Jewish Cemetery is said to have 
existed “before the Thirty-Years’ War” (1618- 
1648). Surviving gravestones record burials of Jews 
from 10 villages in the Wallau Jewish Community: 
Wallau, Breckenheim, Delkenheim, Massenheim, 
Diedenbergen, Langenhain, Wildsachsen, Norden- 
stadt, Medenbach and Igstadt.° Late in the 19" 
Century, many Jews began settling in Erbenheim, 
now part of the City of Wiesbaden. While histori- 
cally not part of the Wallau Community, later 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HISTORICALTIME-LINE FORTHE AREA BELONGING TO 


THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES OFWALLAU & BRECKENHEIM 
By Nancy Grossman 


12th Century: Beginning in the 12th century various villages in the Wallau area came under rule of the 
von Eppsteins. 

1492: Gottfried IX of Eppstein-Muenzenberg sold the area to Count Wilhelm Il of Hessen. 

1567: Hessen was partitioned. The area became part of Hessen-Marburg. 

1604-5: Hessen-Kassel acquired the area. 

1623-6: The area became part of Hessen-Darmstadt. 

1643: The administrative district was relocated from Eppstein to Wallau (District of Wallau). 


1803: The area was transferred from Hessen-Darmstadt to the Principality of Nassau-Usingen as compen- 
sation for territory lost to France in the Treaty of Luneville. 


1806: Nassau-Usingen and Nassau-Weilburg joined to form the Duchy of Nassau. 


1817: The administrative district of Wallau was dissolved and Hochheim became the district seat (District 
of Hochheim). 


1866: The area was annexed by Prussia following the War of 1866 between Prussia and Austria. 


1867: The Prussian province of Hessen-Nassau (the old Duchy of Nassau formed just a part) was divided 
into 12 provincial districts. Wallau belonged to the Provincial District of Wiesbaden (or Mainkreis). 


1928: The Provincial District of Wiesbaden (Mainkreis) was dissolved and Wallau became a part of the 
newly formed Main-Taunus-Kreis (Kreis=District). 


1945: The Wallau area was located in the newly founded State of Hessen following the Second World 
War. 


1977: The village of Wallau was incorporated into the town of Hofheim (am Taunus). The other villages 
in the area were incorporated into Hofheim (am Taunus), Wiesbaden or Hochheim (am Main). 


Today: The area is still part of Main-Taunus-Kreis (except for the villages incorporated into the city of 
Wiesbaden). 
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(Continued from page 39) 

cemetery records and family histories show strong 
links between Erbenheim and the Wallau 
Gemeinde. Breckenheim and Nordenstadt often had 
larger Jewish populations than Wallau and for some 
time a separate synagogue existed in Breckenheim. 
But, because Wallau was the only town in the area 
within practical walking distance of all villages in 
the Jewish Gemeinde, the Wallau synagogue and 
cemetery always played a central role in Jewish 
Community affairs. 


Family names inscribed on the Shoah memorial at 
the Wallau Cemetery, and the number of people 
with that family name listed, are: FALK (4), 
FRANK (3), LEOPOLD (3), LÖWENSTEIN (2), 
SCHWARZSCHILD (3), SCHÖNFELD (2), 
THALHEIMER (3), MAI (2), LEVI (2), OCHS (3), 
COHN (2), WEISS (2), KAHN, FRIED, ROSEN- 
THAL, and JOSEF. 


Information about Wallau today, including a map 
and excerpts from “Juden in Wallau (See endnote 
1) can be found at: <http://home.main-rheiner.de/ 
thorsten.schmidt/pages/wallau.htm> 


In 1996, the family of Eleasar Löwenstein, a 19" 
Century Gemeinde leader, established’ a collection 
of documents and private publications on the 
Wallau Jewish Community at the Leo Baeck 
Institute, NY. The translations cited below will be 
added to that collection. 


Endnotes 


1. Johann Phillipp Schleicher, "Juden in 
Wallau" unpublished manuscript written ca. 1918 
for the village historical society. Excerpts are avail- 
able at the Wallau web page: <http://home.main- 
rheiner.de/thorsten.schmidt/pages/wallau.htm> 

2. Gary Mokotoff and Sallyann Amdur 
Sack, Where Once We Walked: A Guide to the 
Jewish Communities Destroyed in the Holocaust, 
Teaneck, NJ: Avotaynu, 1991. 

3. All German language sources cited in 
these endnotes have been translated into English by 
Nancy Grossman. 

4. Paul Arnsberg, “Die jüdischen 
Gemeinden in Hessen. Anfang, Untergang, 
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Neu-beginn” [The Jewish Communities in Hessen. 
Beginning, Destruction and Fresh Start], 
Societäts-Verlag: 1971/2. 

5. Three such histories are found in: (1) Ex- 
cerpts from the chapter on Massenheim in Franz 
Luschberger, Juden in Hochheim, Eine heimat- 
geschichtliche Exkursion [The Jews in Hochheim, 
An Excursion to the Historical Homeland] 
Hochheim am Main: Zechnersche Buchdruckerei, 
1988; (2) Excerpts from: Hans Thiel, Langenhainer 
Chronik - Hefte Geschichten zur Geschichte 
Langenhain 18. Jahrgang August 1988 Heft 25 
[Chronicle of Langenhain - (From a Series of Pam- 
phlets) Stories on the History of Langenhain, 18th 
Issue August 1988, Publication No. 25], published 
by the Heimat- und Geschichtsverein Langenhain 
e.V. (the local historical society); (3) Excerpts 
from: Andreas Gehring, Irene Jorga, Gabi Wahler, 
eds., Nordenstadter Einblicke - Rundgang durch 
das alte Dorf - Teil 1 [Glimpses of Nordenstadt - A 
Tour of the Old Village - Part 1], Historische 
Werkstatt Nordenstadt e.V. (with assistance from 
the Cultural Office of the State Capital Wiesbaden), 
Wiesbaden-Erbenheim: Marianne Breuer Verlag, 
1988. 

6. GUREI!, Issue N. 5, 1988. Published by 
Wanaloha- Verein für Heimatgeschichte Wallau 
e.V. (Wallau Historical Association). 


xk% 


John Paul Lowens began his family research as a teen- 
ager and started writing and speaking about genealogy 
and Holocaust studies as an undergraduate in the early 
1960s. He taught writing and photojournalism in New 
York and Iowa and was Editor at the Illinois State 
Information Service. Now a self-employed financial 
consultant, he is active in the NY JGS, JewishGen and 
the German-Jewish Special Interest Group (GerSig). 
E-Mail: < JPL25@Comell.edu> 


Nancy Grossman, born in Chicago, moved to Germany 
in 1981. After tracing her own family, she began doing 
genealogy research professionally in 1997. Skilled as a 
translator, archive researcher and guide, she has 
contributed to JewishGen, the LBI, GerSig, and the 
IAJGS Cemetery Project; her commissions include a 
documentary film project on the history of the Jews in 
Germany and her German Jewish ancestors. 

E-mail: <msgnan@netsurf.de> 
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Bohemis-JTJoravia SIG Update 
Submitted by E. Randol Schoenberg, Moderator 


he BohMor SIG (hosted by JewishGen), 

covering present-day Czech Republic and 
Austria, has grown to 350 members since its incep- 
tion in September 1999. Besides the active mail- 
ing list, the BohMor SIG's best feature is its ever- 
expanding website at <http://www.jewishgen.org/ 
bohmor> Notable, 
resources include: 


Getting started with 
Czech-Jewish# 
Genealogy at i EN “ 
<http://www. 
jewishgen.org/'rN\ 
bohmor/czechguide. 5% 
html>. This site pro-: 
vides a basic intro- \das 
duction to Jewish FEN 
N u 
genealogical research 4,- 
in the Czech Republic | 
(the former King-" 
doms of Bohemia and 47 
Moravia). It includesy _/ 
numerous examples, ee eh 
links and contact‘. a AI 
addresses. For 
example, the site has 
links to a compilation 
of the so-called 
"Familianten," books that recorded all the Jewish 
families permitted to live in Bohemia and Moravia 
from 1726 to 1848. Also included is a link to a 
comprehensive index of Jewish birth, marriage 
and death records for numerous towns and their lo- 
cations in various archives in the Czech Republic. 


Beginner's Guide to Austrian-Jewish Genealogy at 
<http://www.jewishgen.org/bohmor/ausguide. 
htm>, This site provides a basic introduction to 
Jewish genealogical research in Austria. It includes 
numerous examples, links and contact addresses. 
The site also includes useful links for Holocaust- 
related research. 


GemeindeView at: <http://www.jewishgen.org/ 
bohmor/gemeinde.htm>. This site is a web-based 













Atlas of de Freie a 89 
Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts, Leipzig & Vienna 
Reproduction by Thomsen’s Genealogical Center, 1990 


encyclopedia commemorating all of the Jewish 
communities that once existed in the Bohemia- 


Moravia region. BohMor members are encouraged 
to create sites commemorating their ancestral 
homes, often with the assistance of the BohMor 
moderators. 


#5 Wall of the histori- 
cally noteworthy at: 
a <http://www. 

Sadjewishgen.org/ 
bohmor/wallfamel. 
ehtml>. The page 
“ commemorates nota- 
= ble Jews with ances- 


er er 2 region, from Rabbi 
S“ WLoew and David 
RE Gans to Freud, 

* Mahler, Schoenberg, 


CP Kafka, Husserl, 

I 2 Witgenstein and 
7.» Brandeis. BohMor 
)) ver members are encour- 
L.. N en aged to submit pages 
commemorating 
other notables from 
their family trees. 


The Hugo Gold Translation Project: BohMor has 
begun a project to translate and publish, on the 
internet, Hugo Gold's valuable books from the 
1920s and 1930s on the Jewish Communities of 
Bohemia and Moravia, most of which were 
extinguished during the Nazi era. For information 
on this and other projects see the BohMor web 


page. 


The BohMor SIG is one of the most dynamic and 
actively expanding SIGs on JewishGen. All re- 
searchers with interest in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Austria are encouraged to subscribe to the list. For 
further information contact <bohmor@hotmail. 
com> 
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Notes From The Former Editor 
George Arnstein, Washington DC, USA 


Obliteration and Recovery 


Stammbaum has referred several times to the list 
of the Jewish dead in WW I, especially Die 
jüdischen Gefallenen...ein Gedenkbuch. The Nazis 
obviously were bothered by this and other publica- 
tions, a thought born of the following excerpt from 
remarks by W. Michael Blumenthal at the LBI - 
NY: "There is a lot in the history of German Jewry 
over the last 2000 years that is gone forever... [I]n 
German military cemeteries, where German sol- 
diers of the first World War lie buried, there once 
were gravestones for many of the 18,000* Jewish- 
German soldiers who lost their lives for their 
fatherland. Those gravestones once had the Star of 
David engraved on them. But the Nazis were not 
content to drive out the Jews or to murder them; 
they also tried to obliterate any evidence that Jews 
had fought and died for Germany. So they removed 
the gravestones with a Star of David and replaced 
them with stones inscribed ’Unknown Soldier’ ." 


Similarly, there survive filmed copies of various 
Familienregister of German Jewish communities, 
compiled by the Reichssippenamt (RSA) for its 
own purposes, whether to enable storm troopers to 
prove their "pure" ancestry, or to help track down 
Jewish victims. Most of the original registers have 
not survived, but many films still exist. 


The Hauptstaatsarchiv in Stuttgart, for example, 
made copies for Baden-Wuerttemberg after WWII . 


They are available to the public today. The Archiv 
also provided as nearly a complete set as it could to 
the post-war Israelitische Gemeinde in Stuttgart, 
including a very few original books. Thus, there are 
entries in my database that a given ancestor existed, 
thanks to RSAJ 519:67 (which decodes as 
Reichssippenamt - Juden, akin to Reich Tribal or 
Clan Office — Jews, Film 519, Buchau, frame or 
page 67). I purchased films for Buchau, Laupheim, 
and Baisingen, where three of my great- 
grandfathers originated. 


One of the journalistic rules of thumb is never to 
write never, the first, the oldest, or the unique. 
These absolutes tend to be traps. In issue 18] men- 
tioned that "Buchau had the unique synagogue with 
a bell and clock-tower in Germany, probably the 
only one in the world." Not quite: Just a bit south- 
west, in Endingen, Switzerland, there was another 
one. 
Berlin News 


The new Jewish Museum in Berlin, headed by Dr. 
Blumenthal, will house a branch of the Archives of 
Leo Baeck Institute, N.Y. All of the LBl 
collections will be available in Germany for the 
first time. The official opening is September 2001. 


Email: <arnstein@erols.com> 


*This differs from the figure of 12,000 given by Martin 
Gilbert, Monika Richarz, Claus Hirsch, Hans Hirsch, et al., as 
the number of German-Jews who died in WWI. [Eds]. 


In Memoriam 


Charles Perry Stanton 


The foremost genealogist for Jewish Franconia died of diabetes in New York on 27 February, 2001. He was born 27 Dec 1935 in 
Zurich, Switzerland, while the family was en route to the United States. The family business, hops, was based in Nuremberg. 


Charles grew up in Great Neck, NY, graduated from Cornell in 1957, and eamed a law degree from Columbia University and an 
MBA from NYU. He worked for Morgan Guaranty Trust, then became president and CEO of Charles Pratt Co. in New York. 


His interest in family history antedates genealogical software, but his research and publications were prodigious. My appreciation 
may be influenced by his authorship of Seckel Arnstein and his Descendants rom Sulzbach,1984 (which includes Charles and 
myself, among hundreds of others.) The fact remains that he drew on his vast database as he generously responded to queries from 
others. He wasa contributor to Stammbaum. 





George E. Arnstein 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Oppenheim, Ernst. To Remember Me By, First 
Crusade Through Holocaust, 367 pages. Nobis Press, 
Cambridge, England, 2000. $50 or 30 UK pounds. 


The author of this family history, Ernst Oppenheim, 
retired in 1983 after a 35-year professional career with 
various agencies and administrative offices of the 
United Nations. Clearly he now had time on his hands— 
time he devoted to continue tracing his family roots in 
Hamburg and that of his wife in Austria and Bohemia- 
Galicia. The result is a long book, chock-full of personal 
remembrances, charming family photos and genealogy, 
and historic information on the conditions and edicts 
under which his ancestors lived hundreds of years 
earlier. 


This book is divided into 
five main parts. The first 
section, chapters 1-3, 
surveys such topics as an 
eyewitness account of the 
First Crusade (1096), 
living conditions for Jews 
in Medieval Europe and 
marriage conditions for 
German Jewry. The sec- 
ond part covers Bohemia, 
the birthplace or resi- 
dence of five of the cou- 
ple’s eight grandparents. 
In the third part, chapters 
8-11, Oppenheim devotes 
space to life in Hamburg, 
the city where the five or 
six generations preceding 
him were either born or 
buried. Part four of the book is family-specific and 
covers both unproved connections with famous rabbis 
and documented ties. This would be the most fertile 
hunting ground for readers who might possibly find a 
family connection. The fifth part covers the author’s 
personal experiences during World War II, including 
some revealing verbatim interviews with family 
members where they recount their escape routes and 
emigration strategies. 


I found the opening chapter about the First Crusade both 
interesting and still frightening after nearly a millen- 
nium. Here the eyewitness talks about the behavior of 
“Junatics and burghers” toward Jews. Based on an 
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English translation of the German-language Anonymous & 
Mainzer Report, it is a chilling account of mob actions 
against Jews. i 


“> m u“ 
h ae 
r 73 


The next section, on conditions during the Dark Ages 
has much familiar material on the challenges of coping 
as a Jew living in Europe at the time: severe restrictions ke 
on ways of making a livelihood, quotas on the number 
of Jews who could inhabit a town, the inability ofany 
but the first-born son to take a wife and continue livine 
in a town, etc. Nevertheless, it will be instructive for 
many to read the many edicts concerning Jewry that 
were issued by the authorities of that age. Br: 


Ernst Oppenheim was actually born in Sweden in 1922. ; 
His father, Wolfgang, 
was born in Hamburg in h 
1884, as was his grandfa- 
ther Salomon Oppen- 
heim (b. 1856). Great 
grandfather Abraham 
Oppenheim (b. 1814) 
hailed from Denmark but 
his father was from 
Hamburg (b. 1765 or = 
1768). Ernst’s wife, Ru h 
(nee Pasch), was bom in 
Innsbruck, a  descen- 
dant of family from Bo- 
hemia and Austrian 
Galicia. On his mother's 
(Valerie, nde Breit, bom 
Munich 1895) side, there 
are also many ancestors 
of Bohemian origim 
Among the other sur 
names mentioned for both his and his wife’s famuly 7 
tree are (from 1884 back to 1540) König, T, 
Szell, Wolff, Peine, Mellet, Kohn, Hitchmann, Moses 
Lazarus, Altschul, Bückeburg, Cohn, Isaac, dA 
Leidesdorff, Wulf, Pahn, Heilbut, Halberstadt, Altona” 
and Levy. 
The book is available through Nobis Press, wwWW.I@T 
inc.demon.co.uk. Inquiries of the author should be ser 
to the publisher’s address at 6 Edward Suem 
Cambridge CBI 2LS, United Kingdom. The E-mät 
address is jvn@red-inc.demon.co.uk 


Reviewed by Claus W. Hi iin 
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